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ES the Honorable 
Col. JEREMIAH WADSWORTH, 


PRESsIDENT of the STATE Socigrx of the 
 CincinNnarTi in CONNECTICUT, &c. &c. 


My DEAR SIR, 


NAVOIDABLE abſence will prevent 
me from performing the grateful taſk, 
aligned me by the State Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, on the fourth day of July next. 
Though I cannot perſonally addreſs them, 1 
wiſh to demonſtate by ſome token of affec- _ 
tionate remembrance, the ſenſe I entertain of ' 
the honor they have more than once confer- 
red upon me by their ſuffrages. 


MzpiTATING in what manner to accom- 
pliſh this object, it occurred to me, that an at- 
tempt to preſerve the actions of General Put- 
nam, in the archives of our State Society, 
would be acceptable to its members; as they 
had all ſerved with great ſatisfaction under 
his immediate orders. An eſſay on the life 
ct a perſon ſo elevated in military rank, and 
ſo converſant in extraordinary ſcenes, could 
not be deſtitute of arauſement and inftruc- 
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tion, and would poſſeſs the ad Antag of pre- 


lenting for imitation a reſpectable model of 


public and private virtues. 


Genzrar Putnam is univerſally acknow- 
ledged to have been as brave and as honeſt a 
man as ever America produced; but the diſ- 


tinguiſhing features of his character, and the 


particular tranſactions of his life are but im- 
perfectly known. He ſeems to have been 
formed on purpoſe for the age in which he 
lived. His native courage, unſhaken inte- 


grity, and eſtabliſhed reputation as a ſoldier, 


were neceſſary in the early ſtages of our op- 


poſition to the deſigns of Great Britain, and 


ave unbounded confidence to our troops in 
their firſt conflicts in the field of battle. 

TRE incloſed manuſcript juſtly claims in- 

dulgence for its venial errors, as it is the firſt 


effort in biography, that has been made on 


this continent. The attempt, I am conſcious 
is Jaudable, whatever may be the failure in 
point of execution. 


I am happy to find that the Society of the 
Cincinnati is now generally regarded in a fa- 
vorable manner. Mankind, with few excep- 
tions, are diſpoſed to do juſtice to the mo- 


tives on Which it was founded. For our- 
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felves, we can never recall ro mind the occa- 
ſion, without feeling the moſt tender emo 
tions of friendſhip and ſenſibility. At the 
diffolution of the army, when we retired to 
ſeparate walks of life, from the toils of a ſuc- 
ceſsful war, in which we had been aſſociated 
during a very important part of our hves ; the 
pleaſing idea, and the fond hope of meeting 
once a year, which gave birth to our fraternal 
inſtitution, were neceſſary conlolations to 
ſooth the pangs, that tore our boſoms at 
the melancholy hour of parting. When our 
hands touched, perhaps, for the laſt time and 
our tongues refuſed to perform their office in 
bidding farewel!, Heaven witnefled and ap- 
proved the purity of our intentions in the ar- 
dor of our affections. May we perſevere in 
the union of our friendſhip, and the exertion 
of our benevolence; regardleſs of the cen- 
ſures of jealous ſuſpicion, which charges our 
deſigns with ſelfiſhneſs, and aſcribes our ac- 
rions bi 

ſentiments of a nobler nature in our anniver- 
fary feſtivities, and our hearts dilate with an 
honeſt joy, in opening the hand of beneficence 
tothe indigent widow and unprotected orphan 
of our departed friends. 


I yray you, my dear Sir, to preſeat my 
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improper motives ; while we realize 


moſt reſpe&ful compliments to the members 
of the Society, and to aſſure them on my part, 
mat whenſoever it ſhall be in my power, 1 
ſhall eſteem it the felicity of my life to attend, 
their anniverſaries. 


I Have the honor to. be, with ſentiments of 
the higheſt conſideration and eſteem, your 
moſt obedient and moſt humble ſervant, 


D. HUMPHREYS. 


Mount Vernon, in Virginia, 
June 4th, 1788. 
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ON | THE LIFE oF 


GENERAL. PUT NAM. 


treat of recent tranſactions and perſons 
ill living, is always a delicate and fre- 


quently a thankleſs office. Yer, while the _ 


partiality of friends or the malignity of ene=  * 
mies decides with raſhneſs on every dehneas | 
tion of character, or recital of circumſtances z_ ® 
a conſolation remains that diſtant nations 
and remoter ages, free from the influence of 
prejudice or paſſion, will judge with 1impar- _ 
tiality and appreciate with juſtice. We have 
fallen upon an æra ſingularly prolific in extra- 
ordinary perſonages, and dignified byſplendid 
events. Much is expected from the ſelections 
of the judicious biographer, as well as from 
the labors of the faithful hiſtorian. What- 
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ever prudential reaſons may now occur to 
poſtpone the portrait of our own times; the 
difficulties which oppoſe themſelves to the 
execution, inſtead of being diminiſhed, will 
encreaſe with the lapſe of 1 years. Every day 
will extinguiſh ſome life that was dear to 
fame, and obliterate the memorial of ſome 
deed which would have conſtituted the GT 
and admiration of the world. 


So tranſient and indiſtinguiſhable are the 
traits of character, ſo various and inexplicable 
the ſprings of action, ſo obſcure and periſhable 
the remembrance of human affairs, that, un- 
leſs attempts are made to ſketch the picture, 
while the preſent generation is living, the. 
likeneſs will be forever loſt, or only preſerv- 
ed by a vague recollection ; diſguiſed, per- 
haps, by the whimſical colorings of a creative 
imagination. 


It will doubtleſs hereafter be an object of 
regret that thoſe, who, having themſelves 
been conſpicuous actors on the theatre of 
public life, and, who in conjunction with a 
knowlege of facts, poſſeſs abilities to paint 
thoſe characters and deſcribe thoſe events, 
which (during the progreſs of the American 
Revolution) intereſted and aſtoniſhed man- 
kind, ſhould feel an inſuperable reluctance to 
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aſſume the taſk—a taſk, which (if executed 
vith fidelity). muſt, from the dignity of its 
fubject, become grateful to the patriots of all 
nations, and profitable in example to the re- 
moteſt poſterity. Equally ſevere will be the 
mortification of contemplating the reveries 
and fictions, which have been ſubſtituted by 
hacknied writers in the place of hiſtorical 
facts. Nor ſhould we ſuppreſs .our indigna- 
tion againſt that claſs of profeſſional authors, 
who, placed in the vale of penury and obſcu- 
rity, at an immentfe diſtance from the ſcenes 
of action and all opportunities of acquiring 
the neceſſary documents, with inſufferable of. 
frontery, obtrude their fallacious and crude 
performances on a credulous public. Did 
the reſult of their lucubrations terminate on- 
ly in relieving their own diſtreſſes or gratify- 
ing their individual vanity, it might be paſſ- 
ed in ſilent contempt. But the effect is ex- 
tenſive, permanent and pernicious. The 
lye,* however improbable or monſtrous, 
which has once aſſumed the ſemblance of 
truth, by being often repeated with minute 
and plauſible particulars, is at length ſo tho- 


*The writer had here particularly in his eye, the 
Rhapſody, palmed upon the public, under the name of 
a Hiſtory, by a certain Frenchmen called D' Aubertenul :: 
Perhups ſo much falſhood, folly. and calumny was nev= 
er before accumulated in a ſingle performance. | | 
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roughly eſtabliſhed, as to obtain univerſal 
credit, defy contradiction and fruſtrate every 
effort of reſutation. Such is the miſchief, 
ſuch are the unhappy conſequences on the 
bewildered mind, that the reader has no al- 
ternative, but to become the dupe of his credu- 
lity, or diſtruſt the veracity of almoſt all human 
teſtimoay. After having long been the ſport 
of fiction, he will perhaps probably run in- 
to the oppoſite extreme, and give up all confi- 
dence in the annals of ancient as well as mo- 
dern times : and thus the eaſy-believer of fine 
fables and marvellous ſtories will find, at laſt, 
his hiſtorical faith change to ſcepticiſm and 
end 1n infidelity. 


Tux numerous errors and fal ſehoods re- 
lati ve · to the birth and atchievements of Ma- 
Jor General Putnam, which have (at a former 

eriod) been circulated with aſſiduity on 
both ſides of the Atlantic, and the uncertain- 
ty which appeared to prevail with reſpect to- 
his real I character, fl { produced the reſo- 


1 The following lines are extracted from a poem, en- 
titled * The Proſpect of America:“ written by the 
late ingenious Dr. Ladd. 


Hail Putnam! hail, thou venerable name! 
„ Tho? dark oblivion threats thy mighty fame, 
It threats in vain—for long ſhalt thou be known, 
16% Who firſt in virtue and in battle ſhone, 
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ion ofwriting this eſſay on his life and in- 
yNuced the editor to obtain“ materials from 
"Wat hero himſelf. If communications of 


ch authenticity, if perſonal intimacy as an 
id-de-camp to that General, or if ſubſe- 
vent military employments, which afforded 
cceis to ſources ꝗ of intelligence not open to 


When fourſcore years had blanch'd thy laurell'd head, 
Strong in thine age, the flame of war was ſpread.” 
On which Dr. Ladd made this note : 
«© The brave Putnam ſeems to have been almoſt ob- 
(cured amidft the glare of ſucceeding worthies ; but 
his early and gallant ſervices entitle him to an ev- 
erlaſting remembrance.“ 
Other bards have alſo aſſerted the glory of this vener- 
ble veteran. In the firſt conciſe review of the princi- 
dal American heroes who fignalized themſelves in the 
aſt war, the ſame character is thus repreſented : . 
There ſtood ſtern Putnam, ſeam'd with many a ſcar, - 
4 The veteran honors of an earlier war.““ 
The Viſion of Columbus, Book V. 

»The editor ſeizes with eagerneſs an opportunity of 
acknowledging his obligations to Dr. Albigence Wal- 
No, who was ſo obliging as to commit to writing many _ 

necdotes, communicated to him by General Putnam in 
he courſe of the preſent year. * 
+ A multitude of proofs might be produced to de- 
onſtrate that military facts cannot always be accurate- 
By known but by the commander in chief and his confi- 
lential officers. The marquis de Chaſtelleux (whoſe 
dpportunity to acquire genuine information, reſpecting 
hoſe parts of the American war-which he hath ca.ually 
mentioned, was better than that of any other wiiter) 
gives an account of a grand Forage which general Heath 
ordered to be made towards Kingſbridge in the autumn 
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others, give the writer any advantages; the 
unbiafſed mind will decide how far they ex- 


culpate him from the imputations of that of- 
ficiouſneſs, ignorance and preſumption, which 


of 1780. The Marquis, who was preſent when the de- 
tachment marched, and to whom General Heath ſhewed 
the orders that were given to General Stark, the com- 
manding officer of the expedition, obſerves that he had 
never ſeen, in manuſcript or print, more pertinent in 
ſtructions. Now the fact is, that this detachment, under 
the pretext of a forage, was intended by the Command 
er in chief to co-operate with the main army in an at 
tempt againſt the enemy's poſts oa Vork-Iſland; and 
that General Heath himſelf was then ignorant of the re 
al deſign. The Commander in Chief ſpent a whole 
campaign in ripening this project. Boats, mounted on 
traveling carriages, were kept conſtantly with the army, 
The marquis de la Fayette, at the head of the Light In 
fantry, was to have made the attack in the night on fort 
Waſhington. The period choſen for this enterpriſe was 
the very time, when the army were to break up thei 
camp and march into winter-quarters : ſo that the Com 
mander in Chief, moving in the duſk of the evening 
would have been on the banks of the Hudſon, with hi 
whole force, to have ſupported the attack. The cautiouf 
manner in which the co-operation on the part of the 
troops ſent by General Heath, on the pretenced forage 
was to have been conducted, will be underſtood from the 
following ſecret inſtructions. | 


«© To Brigadier General STaz x. | 
Head Quarter Paſſaic Fall, Now. 21, 1780 


* 
«« Colonel Humphreys, one of my aides de camp, i 
charged by me with orders of a private and particu 
« lar nature, which he is to deliver to you, and whic 
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others have been reprehended with ſeveri- 


nfavorable conſtruction may not be formed 
f his motive or object. Should this eſſay 


of this mode of communication. 
Jam, du, | 
«« Geo. Waſhington.“ 
&« To Lieut. Col. David Humphreys, A. D. Camp. 
LEN BY 
« You are immediately to proceed to Weſt- Point and 
communicate the buſineſs committed to you, ix confi- 
dence, to Major General Heath, and to no other per- 
ſon whatſoever ; from thence you will repair to the 
detachment at the White Plains, on Friday next, ta- 
king meaſures to prevent their leaving that place, be- 
fore you get to them. And in the courſe of the ſuc= 
ceeding night you may inform the commanding offi- 
cer of the enterprize in contemplation againſt the en- 
emy's poſts on York Iſland. 
« As the troops are conſtantly to lie on their arms, no 
previous notice ſhould be given; but they may be 
put in motion preciſely at 4 o'clock, and commence 
a ſlow and regular march to King's Bridge, until they 
ſhall diſcover or be informed of the concerted ſignals 
being made—when the march muſt be preſſed with 
the greateſt rapidity, Parties of horie ſhould be ſent 
forward to keep a look out for the ſignals. 
„ Although the main body ought to be kept com- 
pact, patroles of horſe and light parties might be ſent 
towards '» 0 and Welt Cheſter : and upon che ſignals 
being diſcovered, Sheldon's regiment and the Con- 
«« necticut State troops (which may alſo be put in mo- 
* tion as ſoon as the orders can be communicated after 
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. He only wiſhes that a premature and 


« you are to obey. He will inform you of the neceſſity 
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4 4 o' clock) ſhould be puſhed forward to intercept any. gi | 
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have any influence in correcting miſtakes, or 
reſcuing from oblivion the actions of that 
diſtinguiſhed Veteran; ſhould it create an 
emulation to copy his domeſtic, manly and 


ER 


« of the enemy, who may attempt to gain Frog's Neck, 4. 
& and to cut off the Refugee-corps at Morriſſania. A p 
« few men, with ſome addreſs, may ſpread ſuch an a- fc 
<«© Jarmas to prevent an attempt of the enemy to re- . 
<< treat to Frog's Neck, from an apprehenſion of ſur- tl 
«© rounding patties. N 
4 You will communicate theſe inſtructions to the com- 
„% manding officer of the detachment, who, upon his ] 
« approach to King's Bridge, will receive orders from me \ 
« as early as poſſible. | 8 
Should the fignals not be diſcovered, the troops Ml © 
will halt at leaſt tix miles from the bridge, until fur- 1 
« ther intelligence can be obtained. r 
The abſolute neceſſity of the moſt perfect ſecrecy is 
the occaſion of communicating my orders through 1 
„this channel.“ is | ! 
Given at Head-Quarters, Paſſaic Fal!s, Ml \ 
this 22d day of Nov. 1780, 
| | Ceo. Waſhingten, 

Never was a- plan better arranged: and never did 
circumſtances promiſe more ſure or complete ſucceſs. 
'The.Britith were not only unalarmed, but our own troops 
were hxewiſe entirely miſguided in their expectations. 
Ihe accidental/intervention of ſome veſſels prevented at 
this time the attempt: which was more than once reſum- 
A efterwards, Notwithſtanding this favorite project 

as not ultimately effected, it was evidently not leſs bold 
in conception or feaſible in accompliſhment, than that 

attempted fo fucceisfully at Trenton; or than that, 
„ich was brought to ſo gloricus an iſſue in the ſucceſs- 
tal liege of Vork-Town. | 
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heroic virtues; or ſhould it prompt ſortie 
more ſkilful hand to pourtray the illuſtrious 
groupe of Patriots, Sages and Heroes, who 
have guided our counſels, fought our battles 
and adorned the memorable Epocha of Inde- 

endence, it will be an ample compenſation 
for the trouble and excite a conſolarory refleo- 
tion through every viciflitude of life. 


s-. = W_ 


ISRAEL PUTNAM, who through a regu- 
lar gradation of promotion becarne the ſenior 
Major General in the army of the Unit- 
ed States, and next in rank to General Waſh- 
ington, was born at Salem in the Province, 
now State, of Maſſachuſetts, on the 7th day 
of January 1718. His father, Capt. Joſeph 
Putnam was the ſon of Mr. John Putnam, 
who with two brothers came from the ſouth 


It ts true the Marquis de Chaſtellux, whoſe profeſſion- 
al knowledge and fountain-head intelligence have ena- 
bled him to deſcribe ſeveral actions better than they are 
elſe where deicribed, ſpeaks in this inſtance of an ulterior 
object: and ſays that ſecrets were preſerved more 1nvio- 
lably in the American than in the French army. His 
words are : 

«« C'eſt que le ſecret eſt garde tres exactement a 
« Parmee Americaine; peu de perionnes ont 
part a la confiance du Chef, et en general on y 
parle moins que dans les armees Francoiſes des op- 
*« erations de la guerre, et de ce que l'on appelle 
* chez nous les Nouvelles,” 
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of England and were among the firſt ſettlers 
of Salem, 


Wa we thus behold a perſon, from the 
humble walks of life, ſtarting unnoticed in 
the career of fame, and, by an undeviating 
progreſs through a life of honor, arriving at 
the higheſt dignity in the ſtate; curioſity is 
ſtrongly excited, and philoſophy loves to trace 
the path of glory from the cradle of 8 
to the ſummit of elevation. 


ALTRnoven our anceſtors, the firſt ſettlers 
of this land, amidft the extreme preſſure of 
poverty and danger, early inſtituted ſchools 
for the education of youths, deſigned for the 
learned profeſſions; yet it was thought ſuf- 
ficient to inſtruct thoſe deſtined to labor on 
the earth, in reading, writing and ſuch rudi- 
ments of arithmetic, as might be requilite for 
keeping the accounts of their little tranſac- 
tions with each other. Few farmer's ſons had 
more advantages, none leſs. In this ſtate of 
mediocrity it was the lot of young Putnam to 
be placed. His early inſtruction was not 
conſiderable, and the active ſcenes of life, in 
which he was afterwards engaged, prevented 
the opportunity of great literary improve- 
ment. His numerous original letters, though 
deficient in ſcholaſtic accuracy, always df play 
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he goodneſs of his heart, and frequently the 


trength of his native genius. He had a cer- 
ain Jaconic mode of expreſſion, and an unaf- 
Wected epigrammatic turn, which characteriſ- 


ed moſt of his writings. 


Fy 


To compenſate partially for the deficiency 


at 
is of education (though nothing can remove or 
de ecounterbalance the inconveniences experienc- 


ed from it in public life) he derived from his 
parents the ſource of innumerable advantag- 
es in the ſtamina of a vigorous conſtitution. 
Nature, liberal in beſtowing on him bodily 
ſtrength, ha: dineſs and activity, was, by rg 
means, parſimonious in mental endowments. 
While we leave the qualities of the under- 
Randing to be develop ed in the proceſs. of 
lite, it may not be improper, in this place, to. 
deſignate ſome of the circumitances, which 
were calculated to diſtinguiſh him afterwards | 

a partizan officer. 


| yerance weie the firſt character ftics of-his 
mind. There is a kind of mechanical cour- 
age, the offspring of pride, habit or diic1- 
pline, that may puſh a coward not only to 
| perform his duty, but even to venthre on acts 
of heroiſm, Putnam's courage was of a dif- 
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{ Couracer, enterprize, activity and per! e- 
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ferent ſpecies. His undaunted feelings de 
pended, leſs than the feelings of moſt others 
on external objects, adventitious aids, or the 
influence of example. He ſtood alone, an 
collected within himſelf, always poſſeſſcd in 
3 equal to the occaſion. His brave- 

ry, that appears to have been conſtitutional, 
never for a moment deſerted him in the try- 
ing ſituations, to which his life was often ex 
poſed. It was a ſpecies of cool, deliberate 
fortitude, not affected by the paroxiſm 0 
enthuſiaſm, or the phrenzy of deſperation. 
It was ever attended with a ſerenity of ſoul, 
a clearneſs of conception, a degree of ſelf-poſ- 
ſeſſion and a ſuperiority to all the viciſlitudes 
of fortune, entirely diſtinct from any thing 
that can be produced by the ferment of blood, 
and flutter of ſpirits, which, not unfrequent- 
ly, precipitate men to action, when ſtimulat- 
ed by intoxication or ſome other tranſient ex- 
hilaration. The heroic character, thus found- 
ed on conſtitution and animal ſpirits, cheriſh- 
ed by education and ideas of perſonal free- 
dom, confirmed by temperance and habits of 
exerciſe, was completed by the dictate of rea- 
ſon, the love of his country and an invincible 
ſenſe of duty. Such were the qualities and 
principles, that enabled him to meet unap- f 
palled the ſhafts of adverſity, and to paſs in 
trium ph through the furnace of affliction. 
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Hrs diſpoſition was as frank and gener- 
us, as his mind was fearleſs and independ- 
nt. He diſguiſed nothing; indeed -2s 
eemed incapable of diſg viſe. Perhaps, 1 
he intercourſe he was — obliged ws 
ave with an artful world, his ſincerity, on 
bme occaſions, outwent his diſcretion. Al- 
though he had too much ſuavity in his na- 
ure to commence a quarrel, he had too 
uch ſenſibility not to feel, and too much. 
aonor not to reſent an intended inſult. The 
aſt time he went to Boſton, he was inſulted: 
or his ruſticity by a boy of twice his ſize and 
ige; after bearing the ſarcaſms until his pa- 
tience was worn out, he challenged, engaged 
and vanquiſhed his unmannerly antagoniſt,, 
o the great diverſion of a crowd of ſpecta- 
ors. While a ſtripling his ambition was to 
erform the labor of a man, and to excel in- 
athletic diverſions. In that rude, but maſ- 
uline age, whenever the village-youth aſ- 
embled on their uſual occaſions of feſtivity; 
pitching the bar, running, leaping and wreſt- | 
ling were favorite amufements. At ſuch: 
gymnaſtic exerciſes (in which during the 
aeroic times of ancient Greece and "RY 
onqueſt was conſidered as the promiſe of 
future military fame) he bore the palm from 
almoſt every ting. 


* 
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Bzrorz the refinements of luxury and thy 
conſequent increaſe of expences had render 
ed the maintenance of a family inconvenien 
or burdenſome in America, the ſexes entere 
into matrimony at an eaily age. Compe 
tence, attainable by all, was the limit of pur 
ſuit. After the hardſhips of making a ney 
ſettlement were overcome and the. evils o 
penury removed, the,inhabitants enjoyed, 1 
the lot of equality, innocence and ſecurity 
ſcenes equally delightful with thoſe, pictur 
by the glowing imagination of the poets, 1; 
their favorite pattoral life or fabulous golden 
age. Indeed the condition of mankind was 
never more enviable, Neither diſparity ol 
age and fortune, nor ſchemes of ambition 
and grandeur,'nor the pride and avarice of 
high- minded andmercenary parents, interpot 
ed thoſe obſtacles to the union of congenia 
fouls, which frequently in more poliſhed ſo- 
cle prevent, imbitter or deſtroy all the fe: 
licity ofthe connubial ſtate. Mr. Putna 
before he trained the twenty-fr't year cli 
his age, married Mils Pope, daughter oi Mr 
John Pope of Sal em, by whom he had ten 
children, ſeven of whom are ſtill living. 
He loſt the wife of his youth in 1764. 
Some time after he married Mrs. Gardiner, 
© widow of the late Mr. Gardiner of Gard 
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„s Inand, by whom he had no iſſue. She 
ed in 1777. 0 


Ix the year 1739 he removed from Salem 
Pomfret, an inland fertile town in Con- 
ecticut, forty miles eaſt of Hartford: having 
ere purchaſed a conſiderable tract of land, 
2 applied himſelf ſucceſsfully to agriculture. 


Tas firſt years, on a new farm, are not, 
owever, exempt from diſaſters and diſzp- 

ointments, which can only be remedied by 
ubborn and patient induſtry. Our farmer, 


oParn, felling woods, making fences, ſowing 
rain, planting orchards and taking care of 
08's ſtock, had to encounter, in turn, the ca- 


amities occaſioned by drought in ſummer, 
dlaſt in harveſt, loſs of cattle in winter, and. 
he deſolation of his ſheep-fold by wolves. 
n one night he had ſeventy fine ſheep and 
goats killed, beſides many lambs and kids 
rounded. This havoc was committed by a 
he- wolf, which, with her annual whelps, had 
or ſeveral years infeſted the vicinity. The 
young were commonly deſtroyed by the vi- 
lance of the hunters, but the old one was. 
„oo ſagacious to come within reach of gun- 
t: upon being cloſely purſued ſhe would 
Calls fly to the weſtern woods, and re- 


ufficiently occupied in building an houſe and | 
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turn the next winter with another litter - 
whelps. 


Tuts Wolf, at length, became ſuch an irn 
tolerable nuiſance, that Mr. Putnam enteret 
into a combination with five of his neighbor 
to hunt alternately until they could deſtroy 
her. Two, by rotation, were to be conſtant 
ly in purſuit. It was known, that, hay 
ing loſt the toes from one foot, by a ſtee] 
trap, the made one track ſhorter than th 
other. By this veſtige, the purtuers recog 
nized, in a light ſnow, the route of this per 
nicious animal. Having followed her tc 
Connecticut river and found ſhe had turned 
back in a direct courſe towards Pomfret, the; 
Immediately returned, and by ten o'clock thi 
next morning the blood-hounds had driven 
her 1nto a den, about three miles diſtant froi 
the houſe of Mr. Putnam: The people ſoo 
collected with dogs, guns, ftraw, fire and ful- 
phur to attack the common enemy. With 
this apparatus ſeveral unſucceſsful efforts 
were made to force her from. the den. The 
hounds came back badly wounded and re- 
fuſed to return. The ſmoke of blazing ſtraw 
had no effect. Nor did the fumes of burnt 
brimſtone, with which the cavern was filled, 
compel her to quit the retirement. Wearied 
with ſuch fruitleſs attemprs(which had brought 
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e time to ten o'clock at night) Mr. Put- 
m tried once more to make his dog enter, 
t in vain ; he propoſed to his negro man to 
d down into the cavern and ſhoot the Wolf: 
e negro declined the hazardous ſervice. 
hen it was that their maſter, angry at the 
ſappointment, and declaring that he was a- 
amed to have a coward in his family, re- 
ved himſelf to deſtroy the ferocious beaſt, 
Iſt ihe ſhould eſcape through ſome unknown 
Jure of the rock. His neighbors ſtrongly 
wonſtrated againſt the perilous enterprize : 
ut he, knowing that wild animals were 1n- 
nidated by fire, and having provided ſever- 
{trips of birch-bark, the only combuſtible 
aterial which he could obtain, that would 
ford light in this deep and darkſome cave, 
epared for his deſcent. Having, according- 
„Oiveſted himſelf of his coat and waiſtcoat, 
nd having a long rope faſtened round his 
gs, by which he might be pulled back, at a 
Wo! c<ried ſignal, he entered head foremoſt, 
ith the blazing torch in his hand. 


Tz aperture of the den, on the eaſt ſide 
f a very high ledge of rocks, is about two 
et ſquare; from thence it deſcends oblique* 
/ kiten fcet, then running horizontally a- 
zut ten more, it aſcends Sradualby ſixteen 
cet towards its termination. The fides of 
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ſmooth and folid rocks, which feem to have 


three feet in width. 


As ſoon as he had made the neccflary difcov- 
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this ſubterraneous cavity are compoſed o 


6 


been divided from each other by ſome form- 
er earthquake. The top and bottom are ali 
ſo of ſtone, and the entrance, in winter, being 
covered with ice, is exceedingly ſlippery. I 
is in no place high enough for a man to raiſe 
himſelf upright: nor in any part more than 


U 
ar 


Havix groped his paſſage to the horizon) 
tal part of the den, the moſt terrifying dark: 
neſs appeared in front of the dim circle © 
light afforded by his torch. It was filent as 
the houſe of death. None but monſters © 
the deſert had ever before explored this ſoli- 
tary manſon of horror. He, ann pro- 
ceeding onward, came to the aſcent; which 
he ſlowly mounted on his hands and knees 
until he diſcovered the glaring eye-balls of 
the wolf, who was fitting at the extremity of 
the cavern. Started at the ſight of fire, ſhelf 
gnaſhed her teeth and gave a ſollen growl. 


ery, he kicked the rope as a ſignal for pull- 
ing him out. The people, at the mouth o 
the den, who had liſtened with painful anx1- 
ety, hearing the growling of the wolf and 
ſuppoſing their friend to be in the moſt im- 
minent danger, diew him forth with {ſuch ce- 


ai 
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erity that his ſhirt was ſtripped over his head 
and his {kin ſeverely lacerated. After he 
ad adjuſted his cloaths and loaded his gun 
ith nine buck-ſhot, holding a torch in one 
and and the muſquet in the other, he de- 
cended a ſecond time. When he drew near- 
er than before, the Wolf, aſſuming a ſtill 
ore fierce and terrible appearance, howling, 
olling her eyes, ſnapping her teeth, and 
ropping her head between her legs, was evi- 
ently in the attitude and on the point of 
Woringing at him. At the critical inftant he 
Wc vclled and fired at her head. Stunned 
ich the ſhock and ſuffocated with ihe ſmoke, 
he immediately found himſelf drawn out of 
he cave. But having refreſhed himſelf and 
permitted the ſmoke to diſſipate, he went 
own the third time. Once more he came 
within Gght of the Wolf, who appearing ve- 
paſſive, he applied the torch to her noſe; 
WE nd perceiving her dead, he took hold of her 
ars, and then kicking the rope (ſtill tied 
ound his legs) the people above, with no 
mall exultation, dragged them both out to- 
gether. 


Nee 


I nave offered theſe facts in greater 

<a! becauſe they contain a diſplay of cha- 

acter; and becauſe they have been errone- 
| % 
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ouſly related in ſeveral European publications, 
and very much mutilated in the hiſtory offi 
Connecticut, a work as replete with ſallchoodif 
as deſtitute of genius, lately printed in Lon 
don. 5 


PROSPERITY, at length, began to attend 
the agricultural affairs of Mr. Putnam. Hell 
was acknowledged to be a ſkilful and inde 
fatizable manager. His fields were moſt] 
encloſed with ſtone walls. His crops com- 
monly ſucceeded, becauſe the land was wel 
tiiled and manured. His paſtures and mea 
dows became luxuriant. His caitle were of 

the beſt breed and in good order. His gar 
den and fruit- trees prolific. With the avails 
of the ſurplutage of his produce foreign ar 
ticles were purchaſcd. Within doors he 
found the compenſation of his labors in the 
Plenty of excellent proviſions, as well as i 
the happineſs of domeſlic ſociety. 


AMORE particular deſcription of his tran 
ſition from narrow to eaſy circumſtances 
migut be given; but the — * that ſhal 
have acquired an idea of the habits of labo 
and ſimplicity, to which the induſtrious colo 
niits were accuſtomed, will readily ſupply the 
om:Ton. The effect of this gradual acqui 
ſition of property, generally favorable to in 
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C03 

Wividual virtue and public felicity, ſhould 
ot however be paſfed over in filence. If 
Where is ſomething fafcinating in the charms 
f a country life, from the contemplation of 
beautiful landſcapes; there is likewiſe ſome- 
hing elevating to the ſoul, in the conſciouſ- 
els of being Tord of the ſoil and having the 
ower of creating them. The man can 
carcely be guilty of a ſordid action, or even 
deſcend to an ungenerous thought, who, re- 
10ved from the apprehen ſion of want, fees his 
arm daily meliorating and aſſuming whate- 
er appearance he pleaſes to preſcribe. This 
ſituation converts the farmer into a ſpecies 
of rural philoſopher, by inſpiring an honeſt 
pride 1n his rank as a freeman, flattering the 
natural propenſity for perſonal independence, 
and nouriſhing an unlimited hoſpitality and 
philanthropy in his ſocial character. 


Bur the time had now arrived, which was 
o turn the inſtruments of huſbandry into 
weapons of hoſtility, and to exchange the hunt- 
ing of wolves, who had ravaged he ſheep- 
ofds, for the purſuit after Savages who had 
deſolated the frontiers. Mr. Putnam was 
about 37 years old, when the war between 
England and Elance, which preceded the laſt, 
broke out in America. His reputation mult 
have been favorably known to the govern- 
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levied by Connecticut, in 1755, he was ap 


no difficulty in enliſting his complement off 


Crown-Point. 
camp, he became intimately connected wit 
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ment, ſince among the firſt troops that were 


pointed to the command of a company il 
Lyman's regiment of Provincials. TI have 
mentioned his age at this period expreſsly te 
obviate a prevalent opinion, that he was fa 
advanced in life when he commenced his mi 
litary ſervice. 


» 


As he was extremely popular, he found 


recruits from the moſt hardy, enterprizing and 
reſpectable young men of his neighborhood 

The regiment joined the army, at the open 
ing of the campaign, not far diſtant froi 
Soon after his arrival in 


the famous partizan Captain, afterwards, Ma 
Jor Rogers; with whom he was frequenth 
aſſociated in traverſing the wilderneſs, recon 
noitring the enemy's lines, gaining Intell 
gence, and taking ſtraggling priſoners ; ay 
well as in beating up the quarters and ſur 
priſing the advanced pickets of their army 
For theſe operations a corps of rangers, wa 
formed from the irregulars. The firſt time 
Rogers and Putnam were detached with 
party of theſe light troops it was the forrund 
of the latter to preſerve, with his own hand 
the life of the former, and to cement thei 
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re endſhip with the blood of one of their ene- 
pes. The object of this expedition was to 
train an accurate knowledge of the poſition 


W ough for this purpoſe, without being diſ- 
dvered. Alone, the undertaking was ſuffi- 
ently hazardous, on account of the {warms 
hoſtile Indians, who infeſted the woods. 
ur two partizans, however, left all their men. 


dntinue concealed until their return. Hav-. 
g thus cautiouſly taken their arrangements, 
ey advanced with the profoundeſt filence,, 
the evening; and lay, during the night, 
dntiguous to the fortreſs. Early in the 
orning, they approached to cloſe as to be a- 
ie to give ſatisfactory information, to the 
neral who had ſent them, on the ſeveral 
ints to which their attention had been di- 


iſtance from Captain Putnam, fortuitouſly 
et a ſtout Frenchman, who inſtantly ſeized 
Ws fuzee With one hand and with the other 
tempted to ſtab him, white he called to an 
jacent guard for aſſiſtance. The guard 
lwered. Putnam, perceiving the urmt- 
ent dangerof his friend, and that no tim: 
fas to be loſt or farther alaam given by fir- 
C 2 


d ſtate of the works at Crown Point. It was 
practicable to approach with their party near 


a convenient diſtance, with ſtrict orders to 


cted: but Captain Rogers, being at a little 
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flight, joined the party and returned wii 


The war was chequered with various fortu 


enemy and took their General priſoner: di 
not directly concerned. The time for whid 


pointed and again took the field in 1756. 


5 


ing, ran rapidly to them, while they were y 
ſtruggling, and with the butt- end of his pie 
laid the Frenchman dead at his feet. Th 


partizans, to elude purſuit, precipitated the 


out loſs to the encampment. Not ma 
occaſions occurred for partizans to dilpl; 
their talents in the courſe of this. ſummer 


in different quarters ſuch as the total defe 
of General Braddock, and the ſplendid vic 
tory of Sir William Johnſon over th 
French troops commanded by the Baro 
Dieſkau. The brilliancy of this ſucceſs w. 
neceſſary to conſole the Americans for the di 
grace of that diſaſter. Here I might, indeed 
take a pride in contraſting the conduct of th 
Britiſh Regulars, who had been ambuſcade 
on the Monongahela; with that of the Pre 
vincials (under Johnſon) who, having bee 
attacked in their lines, gallantly repulſed th 


I conſider myſelf at liberty to ſwell this eſſa 
with reflections on events, in which Putna 


the colonial troops engaged to ſerve, termin 
ated with the campaign. Putnam was re-af 


Fw are ſo ignorant of war as not to knoy 


that military adventures, in the night, are al- 
ways extremely liable to accidents. Captain, 
Putnam, having been commanded to recon- 
noitre the enemy's camp at he Ovens, near 
Ticonderoga, took the brave Lieutenant Ro- 
bert Durkee as his companion. In attempt- 
ing to execute theſe orders, he narrowly miſſ- 
ed being taken himſelf in the firſt inſtance 
and killing his friend in the ſecond. It was 
cuſtomary for the Britiſh and Provineial 
troops to place their fires round their camp, 
which frequently expoſed them to the enemy's 
ſcouts and patroles. A contrary practice, 
then unknown in the Engliſh army, prevail- 
ed among the French and Indians. The 
plan was much more rational; they kept their 
fires in the centre, lodged their men circular- 
ly ata diſtance and poſted their centinels-in 
the ſurrounding darkneſs. Our partizans 
approached the camp—and ſuppoling the 
centries were within the circleof fires, crept 
upon their hands and knees with the greateft 
poſſi ble caution, until, to their utter aſtoniſn- 
ment, they found themſelves in the thickeſt 
of the enemy. The centinels, diſcovering 
them, fired and ſlightly wounded Durkee in 
the thigh. He and Putnam had no alterna- 
tive. They fled. The latter, being fore- 
molt and ſcacely able to ſee his hand before 
him, ſoon plunged into a clay-pit, Durkee, 
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almoſt at the identical moment, came tumo- 
ling after. Putnam, by no means pleaſed at 
finding a companion and believing him to be 
one of the enemy, lifted his romahawk to give 
the deadly blow—when Durkee, (who had 
followed lo cloſely as to know him) enquired 
whether he had eſcaped unhurt. Captain 
Putnam, initantly recognizing the voice, 
dropped his weapon: and both, ſpringing 
jo the pit, made good their retreat to the 
neighboring ledges, amidſt a ſhower of ran- 
dom ſhot. There they betook themſelves to 
a large log, by the fide of which they lodged, 
the remainder of the night. Before they lay 
down, Captain Putnam ſaid he had a little 
rum in his canteen, which could never be 
more acceptable or neceſſary ; but on exam- 
ining the canteen, which hung under his 
arm, he found the enemy had pierced it with 
their balls and that there was not a drop of 
liquor left. The next day he found fourteen: 
bullet holes 1n his blanker. 


Ix the fame ſummer a body of the enemy, 


conſiſting of 600 men, attacked the baggage 


and proviſion waggons at a place called the 
half-way brook ; it being equidiftant from 
Fort Edward, and the ſouth end of lake 
_ George. Having killed the oxen and plun- 


dered the waggons, they retreated with their 
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Wooty without having met with ſuch reſiſtance 
might have been expected from the ſtrength 
che eſcort. General Webb, upon recetv- 
& intelligence of this diſaſter, ordered the 
aptains Putnam and Rogers © to take 100 
volunteers in. boats, with two wall-pteces 
and two blunderbuſſes, and to proceed 
down lake George to a certain point : there 
© toleave the batteaux under a proper guard, 
© and thence to croſs by land ſo as to harraſs 
and if (practicable intercept the retreating 
© enemy at the narrows.” Theſe orders 
vere executed with ſo much punctuality, that 
he party arrived at the deſtined place half an 
our before the hoſtile boats came in view. 
WW crc they weited, under cover, until the en- 

my (ignorant of theſe proceedings) entered 
ne narrows with their batteaux Joaded with 
plunder. Then the volunteers poured upon 
hem volley after volley, killed many of the 
parſmen, ſunk a number of the batteaux, 
and would ſoon have deſtroyed the :whole 
ody of the enemy, had not the unuſual pre- 
ipitancy of their paſſage (favored by the 
rind) carried them through the narrows into 
he wide part of South Bay ; where they were 
dut of the reach of muſquet ſhot. The ſhat- 
tered remnant of the little fleet ſoon arrived 
Wat Ticonderoga and gave information that 
Cutram and Rogers were at the narrows. A 
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freſh party was inſtantly detached to cut the; 
in pieces, on their return to Fort Edwar 
Our partizans, ſenſüble of the probability 
ſuch an attempt, and being full twenty mile 
from their boats, ſtrained every nerve to rea 
them as ſoon as poſlible ; which they effecte 
the ſame night. Next day, when they hai 
returned as far as Sabbathday Point, the 
diſcovered, on ſhore, the before mentionel 
detachment of 300 men, who had paſſed then 
in the night, and who now, on perceivin 
our party, took to their boats with the great 
eſt alacrity, and rowed out to give bat 
tle. They advanced in line, maintaining 

good mein and felicitating themſelves upo 
the proſpect of an eaſy conqueſt, from thi 
great ſuperiority of their numbers. Fluſhe 
with theſe expectations, they were permitte 
to come within piſtol-ſhot before a gun i 
fired. At once, the wall-pieces and blunder 
buſſes, which had been brought to rake then 
in the moſt vulnerable point, were diſcharg 
ed. As no ſuch reception had been foreſeen 
the aſſaiiants were thrown into the utimoll 
diſorder. Their terror and confuſion wen 
greatly encreaſed by a well- directed and mol 
deſtructive fire of the ſmall arms. The lar 
ger pieces being reloaded, without anngy 
ance, continued alternately with the muiquet 
ry to make dreadful havoc, until the rou 
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s completed and the enemy driven back 
Ticonderoga. In this action, one of the 
rk canoes contained twenty Indians, of 
om fifteen were killed. Great numbers, 

om other boats, both of French and In- 
ans were ſeen to fall overboard : but the 
count of their total loſs could never be aſ- 
rrained. Rogers and Putnam had but one 
an killed and two flightly wounded. They 
w landed on the point and having refreſh- 
their men at leiſure, returned in 800d or- 
er to the Britiſh camp. 


Soon after theſe rencounters, a ſingular 
ind of race was run by our nimble-footed 
rovincial and an active young Frenchman. . 
he liberty of each was by turns at ſtake. 

eneral Webb, wanting a priſoner for the 
ke of intelligence, ſent Capt. Putnam with 
e men to prucure one. The Captain con- 
aled himſelf near the road which leads from 
iconderoga to the Ovens. His men ſeem- 
fond of ſhewing themſelves, which unſol- 
ierlike conduct he prohibited with the ſe- 
reſt reprehenſion. This rebuke they im- 
ted to unneceſſary fear. The obſervation 
as true as vulgar, that perſons, diſtinguiſn- 
ble for temerity) when there is no apparent 
anger, are generally poltroons whenever 
anger approaches. They had not lain long, 


capture of a ſingle priſoner, may be of inf 


* 


in the high graſs, before a Frenchman and a 
Indian paſſed—the Indian was conſiderably M 
advance, As ſoon as the former had gone þ 
Putnam, relying on the fidelity of his me 
ſprang up, ran and ordered them to follo 
After runinng about thirty rods, he ſeized t 
Frenchman by the ſhoulders and forced hi 
to ſurrender : But his prifoner, lookin 
round, perceiving no other enemy and Knox 
ing the Indian would be ready in a mome! 
to aſſiſt him, began to make an obſtinate n 
ſiſtance. Putnam, finding himſelf betray: 
by his men into a perilous dilemma, let 
bis hold, ſtepped back and ſnapped his pied 
which was levelled at the Frenchman's breil 
It miſſed fire. Upon this, he thought it mo 
prudent to retreat. The Frenchman, in tun 
chaſed him back to his men, who, at laſt ra 
ed themſelves from the graſs; which his pu 
ſuer, eſpy ing in good time for himſelf, mad 
his eſcape. Putnam, mortified that the 
men had fruſtrated his ſucceſs, diſmiſſed thei 

with diſgrace; and, not long after accoi 


pliſhed his object. Such little feats, as ti 


nitely more conſequence than ſome, who 4 
unacquainted with military affairs, would h 
apt to imagine. Ina country covered wil 
woods, like that part of America then th 
ſeat of war, the difficulty of procuring an 
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e importance of poſſeſſing good intelli- 
nce can ſcarcely be conceived even by Eu- 


1 pean commanders. They, however, who 
ne ow its value, will not appreciate lightly the 


vices of an able partizan. 
1 
hi NoTHING, worthy of remark, happened 
ei ring this campaign except the loſs of Of- 


ego. That Fort, which had been built 
General Shirley to protect the peltry 
ade, cover the country on the Mohawk Ri- 
er and facilitate an invaſion of Canada by 


ten and one hundred pieces of cannon. 


Tur active ſervices of Captain Putnam on 
ery occaſion attracted the admiration of the 
ublic, and induced the Legiſlature of Con- 


:Cticut to promote him to a majority in 1757. 


Lorp Loudon was then Commander in 
hief of the Britiſh forces in America. The 
Kpedition againſt Crown Point, which from 
e commencement of hoſtilities had been in 
ontemplation, ſeemed to give place to a more 
portant operation that was meditated againſt 
Huifbourg. But the arrival of the Breſt 
quadron at that place prevented the attempt; 
q tne loſs of Fort William-Ienry ſerved 
D 


Il 
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nm 


rontenac and Niagara, fell into the hands of 
je enemy with a garriſon of ſixteen hundred 
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Mate of this fortification, which ſtood at the 


1 


to claſs this with the two former unſucceſsſi 
campaigns. It was rumoured and partial 
credited at the time, that General Webb, wi 
commanded in the northern department, ha 
early intimation of the movement of t 
French army, and might have effectually ſuc 
coured the garriſon, The ſubicquent fac 
w1ll place the affair in its proper light. 


A FE days before the ſeige, Major Put. 
nam, with two hundred men, eſcorted Gene,? 
al Webb from Fort Edward to Fort William. 
Henry. The object was to examine the 


i 


IT 


{outhern extremity of Lake George. Several 
abortive attempts having been made by Major 
Rogers and others in the night ſeaſon, Major 
Putnam propoſed to go down the lake in o- 
pen day-light, land at Northweſt-Bay and 
tarry on ſhore, until he could make ſatisfac- 

tory diſcovery of the enemy's actual ſituation 
at Ticonderoga and the adjacent poſts. The 
plan (which he ſuggeſted) of landing with 
only five men and ſending back the boats, to 
prevent detection, was deemed too hazard- 
ous by the Gefferal, At length, however, he 
was permitted to proceed with eighteen vo-. 
lunteers in three whale boats: but before he 
arrived at Northweſt-Bay he diſcovered a bo- 
dy of men on an Iſland. Immediately upon Wh** 


( 39 ) 


is, he left two boats to fiſh at a diſtance, 
at they might not occaſton an alarm, and 


eneral, ſeeing him rowing back with great ve- 
MD. ity, in a ſingle boat, concluded the others 
ere captured and ſent a ſkiff with orders for 


ijm alone to come on ſhore. After adviſing 


We General of the circumſtances,, he urged 
Wc expediency of returning to make further 


as reluctantly given. He found his people, 
nd, paſſing ſtill onward, di ſcovered (by tile 
id of a good perſpective g.aſs); a large army 
n motion. By this time ſeveral of the ad- 
anced.canoes had nearly ſurrounded him, 
Put, by the ſwiftneſs of his whale-boats, he 
fcaped through the midſt of them. On his 
eturn he informed the General minutely of 
all he had ſeen, and intimated his conviction 


ander, ſtrictly enjoining ſilence on the ſub- 


path of ſecrecy and to prepare, without loſs 
time, to return to the Head Quarters of the 
Army. Major Putnam obſerved “ he hoped 
* his Excelleacy did not intend to neglect ſo 
© fair an opportunity of giving battle, ſhould 
** the enemy preſume to land What do 


© you think we ſhould do here, replied the 


j 


turned himſelf with the information. The 


— — 


Wiſcoveries and bring off the boats. Leave 


hat the expedition muſt obviouſly be deſtin- 
d againit Fort William-Henry. That Com- 


ject, directed him to put his men under an 
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eral Webb, with an account of his ſituario! 


CE © 7 


General. Accordingly the next day he ri 
turned and the day after Colonel Monro will 
ordered from Fort Edward, with his reg 
ment, to reinforce the garrifon. That off. 
cer took with him all his rich baggage an 
camp equipage, notwithſtanding Major Pu 
nam's advice to the contrary, The day fog 
lowing his arrival, the enemy landed and be 
Heged the place. 


7 


The Marquis de Montcalm, Commanderi 
Chief for the French in Canada (intending t 
take advantage of the abſence of a large pro; 
portion of the Britiſh force, which he under 
ſtood to be employed under Lord Loudon 2 
gainſt Louiſbourg) had aſſembled whateve 
men could be fpared from Ticonderog; 
Crown Point and the other garriſons; wit 
theſe he had combined a conſiderable corps d 
Canadians and a larger body of Indians tha 
had ever before been collected: making 
the whole an army of nearly eight thouſan 
men. Our garriſon. conſiſted of twenty-fin 
hundred and was commanded by Colone 
Monro, a very gallant officer; who found tht 
means of fending expreſs after expreſs to Gen 
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and the moſt preſſing ſolicitation for ſuccour 
In the mean time, the army at Fort Edward 
which originally amounted to about ſou 
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oufand, had been conſiderably augmented 
„ Johnſon's troops and the militia, On the: 
ch or gth day after the landing of the 
WF rcnch, General Johnſon (in conſequence of 
W-cpcated applications) was. ſuffered to march 
or the relief of the garriſon, with all the 
WP rovincials, Militia and Putnam's Rangers: 
Put before they had proceeded: three miles, 
he order was countermanded and they re- 
turned. M. de Montcalm informed Major 
Putnam when a priſoner in Canada, that one 
of his running Indians ſaw and reported this 
movement; and, upon being queſtioned rela- 
tively to the numbers, anſwered in their Figura- 
tive ſtyle, you can count the leaves on the irees,. 
you can count them. In effect, the operations 
of the ſiege was ſuſpended and preparations 
made for re-imbarking, when another of the 
runners reported that the detachment had 
gone back. Fhe Marquis de Montcalm, pro- 
vided with a good train of artillerv, meeting 
with no- annoyance from the Britiſh army, and 
but inconſiderable interruption from the garri- 
ſon, accelerated his approaches lo rapidly as to 
obtain poſſeſſion of the Fort, in a ſhort time 
after completing the inveſtiture- An inter- 
cepted letter from General Webb, adviſing 
the ſurrender, was ſent into the Fort to Colo- 
nel Monro by the French. General, 
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Taz garriſon engaged not to ſerve fi 


eighteen months and were permitted to mari 


out with the honors of war. But the Sava 
ges regarded not the capitulation,. nor coul 
they be reſtrained, by the utmoſt exertion e 


the Commanding Officer, from committing 


the moſt outrageous acts of cruelty. The 


ſtripped and plundered all the priſoners, an 


murdered great numbers in cold blood 
Thoſe, who efcaped by flight or. the protec 
tion of the French, arrived in a forlorn con 
dition at Fort Edward: Among theſe was the 
Commar.dunt of the Garrifon.. 


Tan day ſucceeding this deplorable ſcent 
of carnage and barbarity, Major Putnam hay 
ing been diſpatched with his Rangers, t 
watch the motions of the enemy, came to the 
More, when. their rear was ſcarcely beyond th 


reach of muſquet ſhot. They had carried 


off all the cannon,. ſtores and: water-craft 


The Fort was demoliſhed. The barracks, the 


out-houſes and ſuttlers booths were heaps o 


ruins. The fires, not yet extinct, and the 
ſmoke, offenſive from: the mucilaginous nail 
ture of the fuel, but illy concealed innumera- 
ble fragments of human flulls. and bones, 
and, in ſome inſtances carcaſes half-conſum 


ed. Dead bodies, weltering in blood, were 


of 


every where to be ſcen, violated with all the 


. 


6 


Wrton mutilations of. ſavage ingenuity. 
ore than one hundred women, ſome with- 
vir brains ftill oozing from the battered 
ul ads, others with their whole hair wrenched 
Illectively with the ſkin from the bloody 
ls, and many (with their throats cut) moſt 
humanly ſtabbed and butchered; lay ſtrip- 
d entirely naked, with their bowels torn: 

t, and afforded a . too horrible for 


ſcription. 


No long after this misfertune, General 
yman ſucceeded to the command of Fort 
ward. He-reſolved. to ſtrengthen it. For 
is purpoſe one hundred and fifty men were 
1ployed in cutting timber. To cover 


itiſn Regulars ) at the head of a thick ſwamp 
out one hundred rods eaſtward of the Fort 
to which. his communication lay over a 
ngue of land, formed on the one ſide by the 
amp and by a.creek.on the other, 


One morning, at day beunk; a Centinel ſow 
diſtinctly ſeveral birds, as he conceived, 

me from the ſwamp and fly over him with 
credible ſwiftneſs. While he was ruminat- 
on theſe wonderful birds and endeavoring to 
rm ſome idea of their color, ſhape and ſize, | 
arrow buried: itſelf in the-limb of a- tree 


em, Captain Little was reſted (with fifty 


44 ) 


juſt above his head. He now diſcov ered if 
quality, and deſign of theſe winged meſl:i 
gers of fate, and gave the alarm. LInſtand 
the working party began to retreat along 
defile. A large body of Savages, had co 
cealed themſelves in "ho moraſs before ill 
guard was poſted, were attempting in this wi 
to kill the centinel without noiſe, with deſi 
to ſurprize the whole party. Finding the 
larm given, they ruſhed from the covert, ſh, 
and tomahawked thoſe who were neareſt | 
hand, and preſſed hard on the remainder i 
the unarmed fugitives. Captain Little fle 
to their relief, and, by pouring on the II 
dians a well-ttmed fire, checked the purſuit an 
enabled. ſuch. of the fatigue- men as did ng 
fall in the firſt onſet, to retire to- the Fon 
Thicher he ſent for aſſiſtance, his little par 
being almoſt over-powered by numbers 
But the Commandant, imagining that thi 
main body of the enemy were approaching 
for a general aſſault, called in his out-poli 
and ſhuc the gates. 
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MaJorx Putnam lay, witt-his Rangers, 0 
an Iſland adjacentto the Fort. Having heard 
the muſquetry and learned that his "friend 
Captain Little was in the utmoſt per1],, he 
plunged into the river at the head of his 


corps and waded through the water towards 


A — — — 
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e place of engagement. This brought him 
> near to the Fort, that General Lyman, ap- 
rized of his deſign and unwilling that the 
ves of a few more brave men ſhould be ex- 
WW oc to what he deemed inevitable deſtruc- 
ion, mounted the parapet and ordered him to 
rocced no farther. The Major only took 
ime to make the beſt ſhort apology he could 
nd marched on. This 1s the only inſtance 
n the whole courſe of his military ſervice, 
herein he did not pay the ſtricteſt obedience 
Wo orders; and in this inſtance his motive 
as highly commendable. But when ſuch 
onduct, even if ſanctified by ſucceſs, is paſſ- 
ed over with impunity, it demonſtrates that 
all is not right in the military ſyſtem. Ina 
diſciplined army, ſuch as that of the United 
tates became under General Waſhington, an 
fficer guilty of a ſlighter violation of orders, 
owever elevated in rank or meritorious in 
ervice, would have been brought before the 
bar of a Court Martial. Were it not for the 
ſeductive tendency of a brave man's example, 
might have been ſpared the mortification of 
making thele remarks on the conduct of an 
officer, whoſe diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics 
were promptitude for duty and love of ſubor- 
dination as well as cheerfulneſs to encounter 
every ſpecies of difficulty and danger, 


4 ) 


Tart Rangers of Putnam ſoon opened thei 
way for a junction with the little handful 
of Regulars, who (till obſtinately maintained 
their ground. By his advice the whole ruſh- 
ed impetuouſly with ſhouts and huzzas into 
the ſwamp. The Savages fled on every fide 
and were chaſed, with no inconſiderable lots 
on their part, as long as the day- light laſted. 
On ours only one man was killed in the pur- 
ſuit. His death was immediately revenged 
by chat of the Indian who ſhot him. This 
Indian was one of the Runners—a choſen bo- 
dy of active young men, who are made uſe of 
not only to procure intelligence and convey 
tidings, but al ſo to guard the rear on a retreat. 


Hex it will not be unſeaſonable to men- 
tion ſome of the cuſtoms in war, peculiar to 
he aborigines, which, on the preſent as well 
as Other occaltons, they put in practice. 
Whenever a retreating, eſpecially, a flying 
party had gained the ſummit of a rifing 
ground; they ſecreted one or two runners 
behind trees, copſes or buſhes to fire at the 
enemy upon their aſcending the hill. This 
commonly occaſioned the enemy to halt and 
form for battle. In the interim the runners 
uſed ſuch dexterity as to be rarely diſcovered, 
or if diſcovered, they vaniſhed behind the 
height and rejoined their brother-warriors, 


1 @ ) 


who, having thus ſtolen a diſtance, were of- 
tentimes ſeen by their purſuers no more. Or 
if the purſuers were too eager they ſeldom 
failed to atone for their raſnneſs by falling in- 
to an ambuſcade. The Mohawks, who were 
WE 2fterwards much employed in ſcouts under the 
orders of Major Putnam, and who were per- 
fecctly verſed in all the wiles and ſtratagems 
of their countrymen, ſhewed him the mode 
of avoiding the evils of either alternative. 
In ſuſpicious thickets and at the borders of 
every conſiderable eminence, a momentary 
pauſe was made, while they, in different 
parts, penetrated or aſcended with a cautiouſ- 
neſs that cannot be eaſily deſcribed. They 
ſeemed all eye and ear. When they found 
no lurking miſchief, they would beckon with 
tie hand and pronounce the word, * ow- 
Wis,” with a long labial hifling, the O being 
Walmoſt quieſcent. This was ever the watch» 
word for the main body to advance, 


— ——_ — " ” 


who for any reaſon found it neceſſary to ſep- 
arate into different routes, always left two or 
three Runners at the place of ſeparation, to 
give timely notice to either party in cafe of 
puriuit, | 


Ix a warrior chanced to ſtraggle and loſe 
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InDIans, who went to war together and 
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himſelf in the woods, or to be retarded by 
accident or wound; the party miſſing him 
would frequently, on their march, break 
down a buſh or a ſhrub and leave the top 
pointing in the direction they had gone, that 
the ſtraggler, when he ſhould behold it, might 


ſhape his courſe accordingly. 


Wr come to the campaign when General 


Abercrombie took the command at Fort Ed- 


ward. That General ordered Major Put-iM 


nam, with ſixty men, to proceed by land to 
South Bay on Lake George, for the purpoſe 
of making diſcoveries and intercepting the 
enemy's.parties. The latter, in complyance 


with theſe orders, poſted himſelf ar Wood | 


Creek, near its entrance into South Bay. On 
this bank, which forms a jutting precipice 
ten or twelve feet above the water, he erected 
a ſtone parapet thirty feet in length; and 
maſked it with young pine-trees, cut at a diſ- 
tance, and ſo artfully planted as to imitate 
the natural growth. From hence he ſent 
back fifteen of his men, who had fallen ſick, 
Diſtreſs for want of proviſions, occaſioned by 
the length of march and time ſpent on this 
temporary fortification, compelled him to de- 
viate from a rule he had eſtabliſhed, never to 
permit a gun to be fired but at an enemy, 
while en a ſcout. He was now obliged him- 
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ſelf to ſhoot a buck, which had jumped into 
the Creek, in order to eke out their ſcanty 
ſubſiſtence until the fourth day after the com- 
pletion of the works. About ten o'clock 
that evening, one of the men on duty at the 
margin of the Bay informed him, that a fleet 
of bark canoes, filled with men, was ſteering 
towards the mouth of the creek. He imme- 
diately called in all his centinels and ordered 

every man to his poſt. A profound ſtillneſs 
E reigned in the atmoſphere and the full moon 
ſhone with uncommon brightneſs. The 
W creck, which the enemy entered, is about ſix 
rds wide, and the bank oppoſite to the parapet 
| above twenty feet high. It was intended 
to permit the canoes in front to paſs—they 
had accordingly juſt paſſed, when a ſoldier ac- 
cidentally ſtruck his firelock againſt a ſtone. 
The commanding officer in the van canoe 
heard the noiſe and repeated ſeveral times the 
Savage watch-word Ow1sn ! Inftantly the 
canoes huddled together, with their centre 
preciſely in front of the works, covering the 
creek, for a conſiderable diſtance, above and 
below. The officers appeared to be in deep 
conſultation and the fleet on the point of re- 
turning; when Major Putnam, who had or- 
dered his men in the moſt peremptory man- 
ner, not to fire until} he ſhould ſet the exams 
pie, gave the ſignal by diſcharging his piece, 
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They fired. Nothing could exceed the in- 


extricable confuſion and apparent conſterna— 
tion occaſioned by this well concerted attack. 
But, at laſt, the enemy finding, from the un- 
frequency (though there was no abſolute in- 
termiſſion) in the firing, that the number of 
our men muſt be ſmall, reſolved to land be- 
low and ſurround them. Putnam, apprehen- 
{ve of this from the movement, ſent Lieute- 
nant Robert Durkee*, with twelve men, a- 
bout thirty rods down the creek, who arrived 
in time to repulſe the party which attempted 
to land. Another ſmall detachment, under 
Lieutenant Parſons, was ordered up the creek 
to prevent any ſimilar attempt. In the mean 
time, Major Putnam, kept up (through the 
whole night) an inceſſant and deadly fire on 
the main body of the enemy; without receiv- 
ing any thing in return but ſhot void of effect, 
accompanied with dolorous groans, miſcra— 
ble ſhiieks and diſmal ſavage yells. After 


* As the name of the brave Durkee will occur no 
more in theſe ſheets, I may be indulged in mentioning 
his melancholy fate. He ſurvived this war, and was ap- 
pointed a Captain in that war which terminated in the 
acknowledgement of our Independence. In 1778 he 
was wounded and taken priſoner by the Savages, at the 
battle of Wyoming on the Suſquehannah. Having 
been condemned to be burnt, the Indians kept him in 
the flames with pitchforks, until he expired in the mol 
excruciating torments. | 


***V 


day- break he was adviſed that one part of the 


enemy had effected a landing conſiderably be- 
low, and were rapidly advancing to cut off 


his retreat. Appriſed of the great ſuperiori- 
ty ſtill oppoſed to him, as well as of the ſitu- 
ation of his own ſoldiers, ſome of whom were 
entirely deſtitute of ammunition, and the reſt 
reduced to one or two rounds per man, he 
commanded them to ſwing their packs. By 
haſtening the retreat, in good order, they had 
juſt time to retire far enough up the creek to 
prevent being encloſed. During this long 
continued ackion, in which the Americans 
had ſlain at leaſt five times their own num- 
ber, only one Provincial and one Indian were 
wounded on their ſide. Theſe unfortunate 


men had been ſent off for camp in the night, 


with two men to aſſiſt them, and directions 
to proceed by Wood Creek as the ſaſeſt, 
though not the ſhorteſt, route. But having 
taken a nearer way, they were purſued and 
overtaken by the Indians, who, from the 
blood on the leaves and buſhes, believed that 
they were on the trail of our whole party. 
The wounded, deſpairing of mercy and una- 
ble to fly, inſiſted that the well ſoldiers ſhould 
make their eſcape, which, on a moment's de- 
liberation, they effected. The Provincial, 

whoſe thigh was broken by a ball, upon the 
approach of the Savages fired his piece and 
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killed three of them; after which he waz 


quickly hacked in pieces. The Indian, how- 
ever, was ſaved alive. This man, Major 


Putnam ſaw, afterwards, in Canada. Where 


he likewiſe learned that his enemy in the re- 
encounter at Wood Creek conſiſted of five 
hundred French and Indians, under the com- 
mand of the celebrated partizan Molang, 
and that no party, ſince the war, had ſuffered 
ſo ſeverely, as more than one half of thoſe 
who went out never returned. 


Oun brave little company, reduced to for- 
ty in number, had proceeded along the bank 
of the creek about an hour's march, when 
Major Putnam, being in front, was fired up- 
on by a party juſt at hand. He, rightly ap- 
preciating the advantage often obtained by 
aſſuming a bold countenance on a critical oc- 
caſion, in a ſtentorophonic tone ordered his 
men to ruſh on the enemy and premiſed that 
they ſhould ſoon give a good account of them. 
It proved to be a ſcout of Provincials, who 
conceived they were firing upon the French; 
but the Commanding Officer, knowing Put- 
nam's voice, cried out “ that they were all 
* friends.” Upon this the Major told him 
abruptly, “that friends or enemies, they all 
« deſerved to be hanged for not killing more 


% when they had ſo fair a ſhot,” In fact, 
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but one man was mortally wounded. While 
thele things were tranſacted, a faithful ſol- 
dier, whole ammunition had been early ex- 
hauſted, made his way to the Fort and gave 
ſuch information, that General Lyman was 


cctached with five hundred men to cover the 


retreat. Major Putnam met them at only 
twelve miles diſtance from the Fort, to which 
they returned the next day. 


Ix the winter of 1757, when Colonel Ha- 
viland was Commandant of Fort Edward, the: 
barracks adjoining to the north-wetft baſtion 
took fire. They extended within twelve feet 
of the Magazine, which contained three hun- 
dred barrels.of powder. On its firſt diſcov- 
ery, the fire raged with great violence. The 
[Commandant endeavored, in vain, by diſ- 
charging ſome pieces of heavy artillery. againſt 
the ſupporters of this flight of barracks, to le- 
vel them with the ground. Putnam arriv- 
ed from the Iſland where he was ſtationed, at 
the moment when the blaze approached that 
end which was contiguous to the Magazine. 
Inſtantly a vigorous attempt was made to ex- 
tinguiſh the conflagration-. A. Way was o- 
pened by a poſtern gate to the river, and the 
ſoldiers were employed in bringing water; 
which he, having mounted on a ladder to the 
evcs of the building, received and threw up- 
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on the flame. It continued, notwithſtanding 
their utmolt efforts, to gain upon them. He 
ſtood, enveloped in ſmoke, ſo near the ſheet 
of fire, that a pair of thick blanket mittens 
were burnt entirely from his hands—he was 
ſupplied with another pair dipt in water, 
Colonel Haviland fearing that he would pe- 
riſh in the flames, called to him to come 
down. But he entreated that he might be 
ſuffered to remain, ſince deſtruction muſt in- 
evitably enſue if their exertions ſhould be re- 
mitted. The gallant Commandant not leſs 
aſtoniſhed than charmed at the boldneſs of 
his conduct, forbade any more effects to be 
carried out of the Fort, animated the men to 
redoubled diligence, and exclaimed “ if we 
* muſt be blown up, we will go all together.“ 
At laſt, when the barracks were ſeen to be 
tumbling, Putnam deſcended, placed himſelf 
at the interval, and continued from an incef- 
ſant rotation of repleniſhed buckets to pour 
water upon the Magazine. The ourſide 
planks werealready conſumed by the proximity 
of the fire; and as only one thickneſs of tim- 
ber intervened, the trepidation now became 
general and extreme. Putnam, ſti}l undaunted, 
covered with a cloud of cinders and ſcorched 
with the intenſity of the heat, maintained his 
poſition until the fire {ſubſided and the danger 
was wholly over. He had contended for one 
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hour and an half with that terrible element. 
His legs, his thighs, his arms and his face 
were bliſtered; and when he pulled off his 
ſecond pair of mitrens the ſkin from his hands 
and fingers followed them. Ir was a month 
before he recovered. The Commandant, to 
whom his merits had before endeared him, 
could not ſtifle the emotions of gratitude, 
due to the man who had been ſo inltrumental 
in preferving the Magazine, the Fort and the 
Garriſon. | 


Txt repulſe before Ticonderoga took place 
in 1758. General Abercromoie, the Britiſh 
Commander in Chief in America, conducted 
the expedition. His army, which amounted 
to nearly ſixteen thouſand Regulars and Pro- 
vincials, was amply fupplied with Artillery 
and military Stores, This well-appointed 
corps paſſed over Lake George, and landed, 
without oppoſition, at the point of deſtina- 
tion. The troops advanced in columns. 
Lord Howe having Major Putnam with him, 
was in front of the center. A body of about 
five hundred men (the advance or pickets of 
the French army) which had fled at firſt, be- 
gan to ſkirmiſh with our left. Putnam,“ 
ſaid Lord Howe, ** what means that firing? 
* I know not, but with your Lordſhip's leave 
*© Will ſee,” replied the former.“ I will ac- 
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cc company you, rejoined the gallant young 


Nobleman. In vain did Major Putnam at- 
tempt. to diſſuade him by ſaying— My 
cc Lord, if Jam killed, the Joſs of my life 
te will be of little conſequence, but the pre- 
& ſcrvation of your sis of. infinite importance 
« to this army. The only anſwer was, 
6 Putnam, your life is as dear to you as mine 
is to me; I am determined to go.” One 
hundred of the van, under Major Putnam, 


filed off with Lord Howe. They ſoon met 


the left flank of the enemy's advance, by 
whoſe firſt fire his Lordſhip fell. —lt was a 
loſs. indeed; and particularly felt in the oper- 
ations which occurred three days after- 
wards. His manners and his. virtues, had 
made him the idol of the army. From his 
frit arrival in America, he had accommoda- 
ted“ himſelf and his regiment to the peculiar 


nature of the ſervice. Exemplary. to the oft3- 


cer, a friend of the ſoldier, the model of diſ- 
cipline, he had not failed to encounter every 


hardſhip and hazard. Nothing could be 


more calculated to inſpire men with the raſh 
animation of rage, or to temper it with the 
cool * of revenge, than the ſighs 


He cut his hair ſhort and induced the Regiment to 
follow the example. He faſhioned their cloathing for 


the activity of ſervice, and diveſted him(clf and them of 


every article of ſupetſiuous daggage. 
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of ſuch a hero, ſo beloved, fallen in his coun- 
try's caule, It had the effect. Putnam's 
party, having cut their way obliquely through 
the enemy's ranks, and having been joined by 
Captain D'Ell with twenty men, together 
with ſome other ſmall parties, charged them 
ſo furiouſly in rear, that nearly three hundred 
were killed on the ſpot and one hundred and 
forty-eight made priſoners. In the mean 
time, from the unſkillfulneſs of the guides, 
ſome of our columns were bewildered. The 
left wing, ſeeing Putnam's party in their 
front, advancing over the dead bodies towards 
them, gmmenced a briſk and heavy fire, 
which killed a Serjeant and ſeveral privates. 
Nor could they, by ſounds or ſigns, be con- 
vinced of their miſtake, until Major Putnam, 
preferring (if Heaven had thus ordained it) 
the loſs of his own life to the loſs of the lives 
of his brave aſſociates, ran through the midſt 
of the flying balls and prevented the impend- 
ing cataſtrophe. 


Tux tender feelings, which Major Putnam 
poſſeſſed, taught him to reſpect an unfortu- 
nate foe and to ſtrive by every lenient art in 
his power to alleviate the miſeries of war. 
For this purpoſe he remained on the field, un- 
til it began to grow dark, employed in col- 
lecting ſuch of the enemy as were left wound- 
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ed to one place; he gave them al the liquor 
and little refreſhments which he could pro. 
7. he furniſhed to each of them a blank. 
; he put three blankets under a French 
+ Tap who was badly wounded through the 
body, and placed him in an eaſy poſture by 
the fide of a tree—the poor fellow could on- 
ly ſqueeze his hand with an expreſſive graſp. 
% Ah,” ſaid Major Putnam, © depend upon 
* it, my brave Soldier, you ſhall be brought 
ce to the camp as ſoon as poſſible, and the 
* ſame care ſhall be taken of you as if you 
* were my brother.”—The next morning Bill { 
Major Rogers was ſent to reconnoitre the 1 
field and to bring off the wounded priſoners t 
but finding the wounded unable to help il \, 
themſelves, in order to ſave trouble, he diſ- :. 
patched every one of them to the world of ; 
Spirits. Putnam's was not the only heart a 
that bled : The Provincial and Britiſh Off- o 
cers who became acquainted with the fat f. 
b 
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were ſtruck with inexpreſſible horror. 


TiconDEROGA is ſurrounded on three ſides Ml 4; 
by water, on the fourth, for ſome diſtance Ms + 
extends a dangerous morals, the remainder 
was then fortified with a line eight feet high Ml (| 
and planted with artillery. For one hundred h 
yards in front, the plain was covered with 
great trees, cut for the purpole of defence; 
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whoſe interwoven and ſharpened branches 
projected outwards, Notwitſtanding theſe 
impediments, the Engineer, who had been 
employed to reconnoitre, reported, as his o- 
pinion, that the works might be carried with 
muſquetry. The difficulty and delay of 
dragging. the battering cannon, over grounds 
almoſt impracticable, induced the adoption 
of this fatal advice—to which, however, a ru- 
mour that the garriſon, already conſiſting of 
four or five thouſand men, was on the point 
of being augmented with three thouſand more, 
probably contributed. The attack was as 
ſpirited in execution as ill-judged in deſign. 
The aſſailants, after having been for more 
than four hours expoſed to a moſt fatal fire, 
without having made any impreſſion by their 
reiterated and obſtinate proofs of valor, were 
ordered to retrear. Major Putnam, who had 
acted as an aid in bringing the Provincial re- 
giments ſucceſſively to action, aſſiſted in pre- 
ſerving order. It was ſaid that a great num- 
ber of the enemy were ſhot in the head, every 
other part having been concealed behind their 
works. The loſs on our ſide was upwards of 
two thouſand killed and wounded. Twenty- 
five hundred ſtands of arms were taken by 
the French. Our army, after ſuſtaining this 
havoc, retreated with ſuch extraordinary pre- 
cipitation, that they. regained their camp at 
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the ſouthward of Lake Cearge, the evening 
after the action. 


Tax ſucceſſes, in other parts of America, 
made amends for this defeat. Louiſbourg, 
after a vigorous ſiege, was reduced by the 
Generals Amherſt and Wolf; F rontenac, 2 
poſt of importance on the communication be- 
tween Lake Ontario and the St. Lawrence, 
ſurrendered to Colonel Bradſtreet; and Fort 
Du Queſne, ſituated at the confluence of the 


Monongahela with the Ohio (the poſſeſſion/ 


of which had kindled the flame of war, that 
now ſpread through the four quarters of the 
globe) was captured by General Forbes. 


A few adventures, in which the public in- 
tereſts were little concerned, but which from 
their peculiarity appear worthy of being pre- 
ſerved, happened before the concluſion of the 


year. As one day, Major Putnam chanced 


to lie, with a batteau and five men, on the 
eaſtern ſhore of the Hudſon, near the Rapids, 


. . -y F » 
contiguous to which Fort Miller ſtood ; his 


men on the oppoſite bank gave him to under- 
ſtand that a large body of Savages were in his 
rear and would be upon him in a moment. 
To ſtay and be ſacrificed to attempt croſſ- 
ing and be ſhot—or to go down the falls, with 


an almoſt abſolute certainty of being drown- 
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ed; were the ſole alternatives, that preſented 
| themſelves to his choice. So inſtantaneovſ- 
ly was the latter adopted, that one man who 
had rambled a little from the party, was, of 
neceſſity, left, and fell a miſerable victim 
to ſavage barbarity. \ The Indians arrived 
on the ſhore ſoon enough to fire many balls 
on the batteau before it could be got under 
way. No ſooner had our batteau-men eſcap- 
ed, by favor of the rapidity of the current, 
beyond the reach of muſket ſhot ; than. death 
ſeemed only to have been avoided in one form, 
to be encountered in another, not leſs terrible. 
Prominent rocks, latent ſhelves, abſorbing 
eddies, and abrupt deſcents, for a quarter of 
a mile, afforded ſcarcely the ſmalleſt chance 
of eſcaping without a miracle. Putnam, 
truſting himſelf to a good Providence whole 
kindneſs he had often experienced, rather 
than to men, whoſe tendereſt mercies are cru- 
elty, was now ſeen to place himſelf ſedately at 
the helm, and afford an afteniſhing ſpec- 
tacle of ſerenity: His companions, with a 
mixture of terror, admiration and wonder, 
law him, inceſſantly changing the courſe, to 
avoid the jaws of ruin, that ſeemed expanded 
to ſwallow the whirling boat. Twice he 
| turned it fairly round to ſhun the rifts of rocks. 
Amidſt theſe eddies in which there was the 
greateſt danger of its foundering, at one mo- 
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ment the ſides were expoſed to the fury of the 


waves; then the ſtern, and next the boy 


glanced obliquely onward, with inconceiva- 


ble velocity.—With not leſs amazement the 
Savages beheld him ſometimes mounting the 


billows, then plunging abruptly down, at o- 


ther times ſkillfully veering from the rocks, 
and ſhooting through the only narrow paſ- 
ſage; until, at laſt, they viewed the boat 
ſafcly gliding on the ſmooth ſurface of the 
ſtream below. At this ſight, it is aſſerted, 
that theſe rude ſons of nature were affected 
with the ſame kind of ſuperſtitious venera- 
tion, which the Europeans in the dark ages 
entertained for ſome of their moſt valorous 
champions. They deemed the man invul— 
nerable, whom their balls (on his puſhing 
from ſhore) would not touch; and whom 
they had ſeen ſteering in ſafety down the ra- 

pids that had never before been paſſed. They 
conceived it would be an affront againſt the 
Great Spirit, to attempt to kill this favored 
mortal with powder apd ball, if they ſhould 
ever ſee and know him again. 


In the month of Auguſt, five hundred men 
were emploved, under the orders of the Ma- 
jors, Rogers and Putnam, to watch the mo- 
tions of the enemy near Ticonderoga. At 


South Bay they ſeparated the party into two 


1 
equal diviſions, and Rogers took a poſition 
on Wood Creek twelve miles diſtant from 
Potaam. Upon being, ſome time after- 
wards, diſcovered, they formed a re-union 
and concerted meaſures for returning to Fort 
Edward. Their march through the woods, 
was in three divifions by FILES, the right com- 
manded by Rogers, the left by Putnam and 
the centre by Captain D'Ell. The firft night 
they encamped on the banks of Clear River, 
about a mile from old Fort Ann, which had 
been formerly built by General Nicholſon. 
Next morning, Major Rogers and a Britiſh 
officer, named Irwin, incautiouſly ſuffered 
themſelves, from a ſpirit of falſe emulation, 
to be engaged in firing at a mark. Nothing 
| could have been more repugnant to the mili- 
tary principles of Putnam than ſuch conduct 
or reprobated by him in more pointed terms. 
As ſoon as the heavy dew which had fallen the 
preceding night would permit, the detach- 
ment moved in one body, Putnam being in 
front, D'Ell in center and Rogers in the rear. 
The impervious growth of ſhrubs and under- 
bruſh that had ſprung up, where the land had 
been partially cleared ſome years before, oc- 
caſioned this change in the order of march. 
At the moment of moving, the famous French 
partizan Molang, who had been ſent with 
live hundred men to intercept our patty, was 
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not more than one mile and an half diſtig 
from them. Having heard the firing, he 


haſted to lay an ambuſcade preciſely in that 


part of the wood moſt favorable to his pro- 


ject. Major Putnam was juſt emerging from 
the thicket into the common foreſt, when the 
enemy roſe, and with diſcordant yelis and 
whoops, commenced an attack upon the right 
of his diviſion. Surpriſed, but undiſmayed, 
Putnam halted, returned the fire and paſſed 
the word for the other diviſions to advance 


for his ſupport. D'Ell came. The action, 


though widely ſcattered and principally fought 
between man and man, ſoon grew general and 
intenſely warm. It would be as difficult as 
uſcleſs to deſcribe this irregular and ferocious 
mode of fighting. ' Rogers came not up: 
bur, as he declared afterwards, formed a cir- 
cular file between our party and Wood Creek 
to prevent their being taken in rear or enfi- 
laded. Succeſsful as he commonly was, his 
conduct did not always paſs without unfavora- 
ble imputation, Notwithſtanding it was Aa 
current ſaying in the camp, © that Rogers 
e always ſent, but Putnam /ed his men to ac- 
« tion,” yet, in juſtice, it ought to be re- 
marked here, that the latter has never been 


known, in relating the ſtory of this day's diſ- 


aſter, to afſix any ſtigma upon the conduct of 
the former. 
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Major Putnam, perceiving it would be 
impracticable to croſs the Creek, determine d 
to maintain his ground. Inſpired by his ex- 
ample, the officers and men behaved with 
great bravery : fometimes they fought aggre- 
oately | in open view, and ſometimes indivi- 
dually under cover; taking aim from behind 
the bodies of trees and acting in a manner 
independent of each other. For himſelf, 
having diſcharged his fuzee ſeveral times, at 
length it miſſed fire, while the muzzle was 
preſſed aganſt the breaſt of a large and well 
proportioned Savage. This warrior, avail- 
ing himfelf of the indefenſible attitude of his 
adverſary, with a tremendous war-w,hoop 
{rang forward, with his lifted harchet, and 
compelled him to ſurrender; and having diſ- 

med and bound him faſt to a tree, returned 
to the battle. 


TAE intrepid Captains D'Ellt and Harman, 
who now commanded, were forced to give 
ground for a little diſtance :: the Savages, 
conceiving this to be the certain harbinger of 
victory, ruſhed impetuouſly on, with dreadful 

and redoubled cries. But our two partizans, 

collecting a handful of brave men, gave the 

purſuers To warm a reception as to oblige 

them, in turn, to retreat a little beyond the 

pot at which the action had commenced, 
F 2 
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Here they made a ſtand. This change of 
ground occaſioned the tree to which Putnam 
was tied to be directly between the fire of the 
two parties. Human imagination can hard. 
ly figure to itſelf a more deplorable ſituation. 
The balls flew inceſſantly from either ſide, 


many ſtruck the tree, while ſome paſſed 


through the ſleeves and ſkirts of his coat. In 
this ſtate of jeopardy, unable to move his 
body, to ſtir his limbs or even to incline his 
head, he remained more than an hour. So 
Equally balanced and ſo obſtinate was the 
fight! At one moment, while the battle 
iwerved in favor of the enemy, a young Sav- 
age, choſe an odd way of diſcovering his hu- 
mour. He found Putnam bound, He 
might have diſpatched him at a blow. But 
he loved better to excite the terrors of the 
prifoner, by hurling a tomahawk at his head 
or rather it ſhould feem his object was to 
ice how near he could throw it without touch- 


ing him—the weapon ſtruck in the tree a | 


number of times at a hair's breadth diſtance 


from the mark. When the Indian had fi- 


niſhed his amuſement, a French Bas-Officer 


(a much more inveterate ſavage by nature, 
though defcended from ſo humane and polijſh- 


ed a nation) perceiving Putnam, came up to 


him, and, levelling a fuzee within a foot of 
his breaſt attempted to diſcharge it; it miſſed 
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fire ineffectually did the intended victim, 
ſolicit the treatment due to his ſituation, by 
repeating, that he was a priſoner of war. 
The degenerate Frenchman did not under- 
ſtand the language of honor or of nature: 
deaf to their voice and dead to ſenſibility, he | 
violently and repeatedly puſhed the muzzle 
of his gun againſt Putnam's ribs, and finally 


gave him a cruel blow on the jaw with the I 


butt of his piece. After this daſtardly deed 
he left him. ; „ 
Ar length the active intrepidity of D'ElI 
and Harman, ſeconded by the perſevering 
valor of their followers, prevailed. They 
drove from the field the enemy, who left a- 
bout ninety dead behind them. As they were 
retiring Putnam was untied by the Indian 
who had made him priſoner and whom he af- 
terwards called maſter. Having been con- 
ducted for ſome diſtance from the place of 
action, he was ſtripped of his coat, veſt, 
ſtockings and ſhoes; loaded with as many of 
the packs of the wounded as could be piled 
upon him; ſtrongly pinioned, and his wriſts 
tied as cloſely together as they could be pull- 
ed with a cord. After he had marched, 
through no pleaſant paths, in this painful 


3 worthy officer is ſtill living at Marlborough, 
in the State of Maſſachuſetts. | | 
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manner, for many a tedious mile; the party 
(who were exceſſively fatigued) halted to 


breathe. His hands were now 1mmoderate- 
ly ſwelled from the tightneſs of the ligature : | 
and the pain had become intolerable. His 


feet were ſo much {cratched that the blood 


dropped faſt from them. Exhauſted with 
bearing a burden above his ſtrength, and 


frantic with torments exquiſite beyond en- 
durance; he entreated the Iriſh Interpreter 
to implore as the laſt and only grace he deſir- 
ed of the Savages, that they would knock 
him on the heed and take his ſcalp at once, 
or looſe his h:inds. A French officer, in- 
ſtantly interpoſing, ordered his hands to be 
unbound and ſo.ut of the packs to be taken 


off. By this time the Indian who captured 


him and had been abſent with the wounded, 
coming up, gave him a pair of Mocaſons and 
expreſſed great indignation at the unworthy 
treatment his priſoner had ſuffered, 


Tuar Savage Chief again returned to the 
care of the wounded, and the Indians, about 
two hundred in number, went before the reſt 
of the party to the place where the whole were, 
that night, to encamp. They took with them 
Major Putnam, on whom (beſides innumera- 
ble other outrages) they had the barbarity to 
infli a deep wound with a tomahaavk, in the 
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jeft cheek. His ſufferings were in this place 
to be conſummated. A ſcene of horror, in- 

finitely greater than had ever met his eyes be- 
fore, was now preparing. It was determined 
to roaſt him alive.—For this purpoſe they led 
him into a dark foreſt, ſtripped him naked, 
bound him to a tree and piled dry bruſh with 
other fuel, at a ſmall diſtance, in a circle 
round him. They accompanied their labors, 
as if for his funeral dirge, with fcreams and 
ſounds inimitable but by ſavage voices. 
Then they ſet the piles on fire. A ſudden 
ſhower damped the riſing flame. Still they 
ſtrove to kindle it, until, at laſt, the blaze ran 
fiercely round the circle. Major Putnam 
ſoon began to feel the ſcorching heat. His 
hands were ſo tied that he could move his bo- 
dy. He often ſhifted ſides as the fire ap- 
proached. This ſight, at the very idea of 
which all but Savages muſt ſhudder, afforded 
the higheſt diverſion to\his inhuman torment- 
ors, who demonſtrated the delirium of their 
joy by correſpondent yells, dances and geſti- 
culations, He ſaw cleariy that his final hour 
was inevitably come. He ſummoned all his 
reſolution and compoſed his mind, as far as 
the circumſtances could admit, to bid an e- 
ternal farewell to all he held moſt dear. To 
quit the world would ſcarcely have coſt a ſin- 
gle pang but for the idea of home, but for the 
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remembrance of domeſtic endearments, of the 
affectionate partner of his ſou}, and of their 
beloved offspring. His thought was ulti. 


mately fixed on a happier ſtate of exiſtence, 
beyond the tortures he was beginning to en- 


dure. The bitterneſs of death, even of that 


death which 1s accompanied with the keeneſ 


agonies, was, in a manner, patt—nature, with 


a feeble ſtruggle, was quitting its laſt 
hold on ſublunary things—when a French 
officer ruſhed through the crowd, opened a 
way by ſcattering the burning brands, and un- 
bound the victim. It was Molang himſelf— 
to whom a Savage, unwilling to ſee another 


human ſacrifice immolated, had run and com- 


municated the tidings. That Commandant 
ſpurned and ſeverely reprimanded the barba- 
rians, whoſe nocturnal Powwas and helliſh 
Orgies he ſuddenly ended. Putnam did not 
want for feeling or gratitude. The French 
Commander, fearing to truſt him alone with 
them, remained until he could deliver him in 
ſafety into the hands of his maſter. 


THE Savage approached his Wert kind- 


ly and ſeemed to treat him with particular af- 


fection. He offered him ſome hard biſcuit, 


but finding that he could not chew them, on 
account of 1 the blow he had received from the 
Frenchman, this more humane Savage ſoaked 
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ſome of the biſcuit in water and made him 
ſuck the pulp-like part. Determined, how- 


ever, not to loſe his captive (the refreſhment. 


being finiſhed) he took the mocaſons from 
his feet and tied them to one of his wriſts : 


then directing him to lie down on his back 
upon the bare ground, he ſtre ched one arm 


to its ful! length, and bound it faſt to a young 


tree; the other arm, was extended and bound 


in the ſame manner—his legs were ſtretched 
apart and faſtened to two ſaplings. Then 
a number of tall, but flender poles were cut 
down; which, with ſome long buſhes, were 
laid acroſs his body from head to foot: on 
each fide lay as many Indians as could conve- 
niently find lodging, in order to prevent the 
poſſibility of his eſcape. In this diſagreeable 
and painful poſture he remained until morn- 
ing. During this night, the longeſt and 
moſt dreary conceivable, our hero uſed to re- 
late that he felt a ray of cheerfulneſs come ca- 
ſually acroſs his mind, and could not even 
refrain from ſmiling, when he reflected on this 
ludicrous groupe for a painter, of which he 
himſelf was the principal figure. 


Tux next day he was allowed his blanket 
and mocaſons, and permitted to march with- 


out carrying any pack, or receiving any in- 


lult, To allay his extreme hunger, a little 
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remembrance of domeſtic endearments, of the 


affectionate partner of his ſou}, and of thei 


beloved offspring. His thought was ulti. 
mately fixed on a happier ſtate of exiſtence, 
beyond the tortures he was beginning to en- 


dure. The bitterneſs of death, even of that 
death which is accompanied with the keeneſt 


agonies, was, in a manner, paſt—nature, with 


a feeble ſtruggle, was quitting its laſt 
hold on ſublunary things—when a French 
officer ruſhed through the crowd, opened a 
way by ſcattering the burning brands, and un- 
bound the victim. It was Molang himſelf— 
to whom a Savage, unwilling to ſee another 
human ſacrifice immolated, had run and com- 
municated the tidings. That Commandant 
ſpurned and ſeverely reprimanded the barba— 
rians, whoſe nocturnal Powwas and helliſh 
Orgies he ſuddenly ended. Putnam did not 
want for feeling or gratitude. The French 
Commander, fearing to truſt him alone with 
them, remained until he could deliver him in 
ſafety into the hands of his maſter. 


THE Savage approached his 8 Kind- 


ly and ſeemed to treat him with particular af- 


fection. He offered him ſome hard biſcuit, 
but finding that he could not chew them, on 
account of the blow he had received from the 
Frenchman, this more humane Savage ſoaked 
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ſome of the biſcuit in water and made him 
ſuck the pulp-like part. Determined, how- 
ever, not to loſe his captive (the refreſhment 
being finiſhed) he took the mocaſons from 
his feet and tied them to one of his wriſts : 
then directing him to lie down on his back 


upon the dare ground, he ſtre ched one arm 


to its ful! length, and bound it faſt to a young 
tree; the other arm,. was extended and bound 
in the ſame manner—his legs were ſtretched 
apart and faſtened to two ſaplings. Then 
a number of tall, but ſlender poles were cut 
down ; which, with ſome long buſhes, were 
laid acroſs his body from head to foor: on 
each fide lay as many Indians as could conve- 
niently find lodging, in order to prevent the 
poſſibility of his eſcape. In this diſagreeable 
and painful poſture he remained until morn- 
ing. During this night, the longeſt and 
moſt dreary conceivable, our hero uſed to re- 
late that he felt a ray of cheerfulneſs come ca- 
ſually acroſs his mind, and could not even 
reirain from ſmiling, when he reflected on this 
ludicrous groupe for a painter, of which he 
himſelf was the principal figure. 


Tux next day he was allowed his blanket 
and mocaſons, and permitted to march with- 
out carrying any pack, or receiving any in- 
lult, To allay his extreme hunger, a little 
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bear's meat was given, which ke fucke 
through his teeth. At night, the party arg 
rived at Ticonderoga and the priſoner "wal 
placed under the care of a French car 
The Savages, who had been prevented from 
glutting their diabolical thirſt for blood, teal 
every opportunity of manifeſting their male 
volence for the diſappointment, by hoff 
grimaces and angry geſtures; but they wel 
ſuffered no more to offer violence or periona | 
indignity to him. — 7 


AFTER having been examined by the Mar 
uis de Montcalm, Major Putnam was cond 
ducted to Montreal by a French officer, whal 
treated him with the greateſt indulgence 3 and 
humanity. 1 


7" 


Ar this place were ſeveral priſoners. Cal | 
lone] Peter Schuyler, remarkable for his phi 
lanthropy, generoſity and friendſhip, was al 
the number. No ſooner had he heard of Mad 
jor Putnam's arrival, than he went to the Ing 
terpreter's quarters and enquired, whether A 
had a Provincial Major in his cuſtody ? Ml 
found Major Putnam in a cones condi 
tion—without coat, waiſtcoat or hoſe—tlt f 
remnant of his clothing miterably dirty an 

gged— his beard long and ſqualid—his eg 
fy by thorns and briars—his face oaſhed 
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with wounds, and ſwollen with bruiſes. Co- 
lonel Schuyler, irritated beyond all ſufferance 
at ſuch a ſight, could ſcarcely reſtrain his 
fpeech within limits, conſiſtent with the pru- 
dence of a priſoner and the meekneſs of a 
chriſtian. Major Putnam was immediately 
treated according to his rank, cloathed in a 
decent manner, and ſupplied with money by 
that liberal and ſympathetic patron of the 
diſtreſſed. 


Tux capture of Frontenac by General 
Bradſtreet afforded occaſion for an exchange 
of priſoners. Colonel Schuyler was compre- 
hended in the cartel. A generous ſpirit can 
never be ſatisfied with impoſing tafks for its 
generoſity to accompliſh. Apprehenſive, if 
it ſhould be known that Putnam was a diſtin- 

uiſhed partizan, his liberation might be re- 
tarded, and knowing that there were officers, 
who, from the length of their captivity, had 
a claim of priority to exchange; he had, by 
his happy addreſs, induced the Governor to 
offer, that whatever officer he might think 
proper to nominate, ſhould be included in the 
preſent cartel, With great politeneſs in 
manner, but ſeeming indifference as to ob- 
ject, he expreſſed his warmeſt acknowledge- 
ments to the Governor and ſaid : © There is 
cc an old man here, who is a Provincial Ma- 
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ce jor and wiſhes to be at home with his wife 
< and children. He can do no good here, 
e or any where elſe : I believe your Excel- 
c lency had better keep ſome of the young 
c men, who have no wife or children to care 
c for, and let the old fellow go home with 
% me.“ This juſtifiable fineſſe had the de- 
ſired effect. 


* 


AT the houſe of Colonel Schuyler, Major 
Putnam became acquainted with Mrs. Howe, 
a fair captive, whoſe hiſtory would not be read 
without emotion if it could be written in the 
ſame affecting manner, in which I have often 
heard it told. She was ſtill young and hand- 
ſome herſelf, though ſne had two daughters of 
marriageable age. Diſtreſs, which had tak- 
en ſome what from the original redundancy of 
her bloom and added a ſoftening paleneſs to 
her cheeks, rendered her appearance the more 
engaging. Her face, that ſeemed to have 
been formed for the aſſemblage of dimples 
and ſmiles, was clouded with care. The 
natural ſweetneſs was not, however, ſoured 
by deſpondency and petulance; but chaſten- 
ed by humility and reſignation. This mild 
daughter of ſorrow looked as if ſhe had known 
the day of proſperity, when ſerenity and glad- 
neſs of ſoul were the inmates of her boſom. 
T hat day was paſt, and the once lively fea- 
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tures now aſſumed a tender melancholy, which 
witneſſed her irreparable loſs. She needed 
not the cuſtomary weeds of mourning or the 
fallacious pageantry of woe to prove her wi- 
dowed ſtate. She was in that ſtage of afflic- 
tion, when the excels is ſo far abated as to per- 
mit the ſubject to be drawn into converiation 
without opening the wound afreſh. It is then 
rather a ſource of pleaſure than pain to dwell 
upon the circumſtances in narration. Every 
thing conſpired to make her ſtory intereſting. 
Her firſt huſband had been killed and ſcalped 
by the Indians ſome years before. By an un- 
expected aſſault in 17 56 upon Fort Dummer, 
where ſhe then happened to be preſent with 
Mr. Howe her ſecond huſband, the Savages 
carried the Fort, murdered the oreater part 
of the garriſon, mangled in death her huſ- 
band and led her away with ſeven children 
into captivity. She was for ſome months 
kept with them: and during their rambles 
ſhe was frequently on the point of periſhing 
with hunger, and as often ſubjected to hard- 
ſhips ſeemingly intolerable to one of ſo deli- 
cate a frame. Some time after the career of 
her miſeries began, the Indians ſelected a 
couple of their young men to marry her 
davghters. The fright and diſguſt which the 
intelligence of this intention occaſioned to 

theſe poor young creatures added infinitely 
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to the ſorrows and perplexities of their fran- 
tie mother. To prevent the hated connection 

all the activity of female reſource was called 
into-exertion. She found an opportunity of 
conveying to the Governor a Petition that 
her daughters might be received into a con- 
vent for the ſake of ſecuring the ſalvation of 
their ſouls. I" the "Pp fraud ſuc- 
ceeded. 


Azour the ſame time the Savages ſeparat- 
ed and carried off her five other children into 


different tribes. She was ranſomed by an el. 


derly French officer for four hundred livres. 
Of no avail were the cries of this tender mo- 
ther—a mother deſolated by the loſs of her 
children, who were thus torn from her fond 
embraces and removed many hundred miles 
from each other, into the utmoſt receſſes of 


Canada. With them (could they have been | 


kept together) the would moſt willmgly have 
wandered to the extremities of the world, and 
accepted as a deſirable portion the cruel lot 
of flavery for life. But ſhe was precluded 


from the fweet hope of ever beholding them 


again. The inſufferable pang of parting and 
the idea of eternal ſeparation planted the ar- 
rows of deſpair deep in her ſoul. Though 
all the world was no better than a deſert, and 
all its inhabitants were then indifferent to her 
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—yet the lovelineſs of her appearance in ſor- 
row had awakened affections, which, in the 
aggravation of her troubles, were to become 
a new ſource of afflictions. 


Tux officer, who bought her of the In- 
dians, had a fon who alſo held a commiſſion 
and reſided with his father, During her con- 
tinuance in the ſame houſe, at St. John's, the 
double attachment of the father and the fon 
rendered her fituation extremely diſtreſſing. 
Itis true the calmneſs of age delighted to 
gaze reſpectfully on her beauty, but the im- 
petuoſity of youth was fired to madneſs by 
the fight of her charms. One day the ſon, 
whoſe attentions had been long laviſhed up- 
on her in vain, finding her alone in a cham- 
ber, forcibly ſeized her hand and ſolemnly 
declared that he would now ſatiate the paſſion 
which ſhe had ſo long refuſed to indulge. 
She recurred to intreaties, ſtruggles and tears, 
thoſe prevalent female weapons, which the 
diſtraction of danger not leſs than the prompt- 
nels of genius is wont to ſupply : while he, 
in the delirium of vexation and deſire, ſnatch- 
ed a dagger and ſwore he would put an end 
to her life if ſhe perſiſted to ſtruggle. Mrs. 
Howe, aſſuming the dignity of conſcious 
virtue, told him 1 it was what ſhe moſt ardent- 
ly wiſhed, and begged him to plunge the 

| 2 A 
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poignard through her heart, ſince the mutual 
importunities and jealouſies of ſuch rivals had 
rendered her life, though innocent, more irk- 
ſome and inſupportable than death itſelf, 
Struck with a momentary compunction, he 
feemed to relent and to relax his hold —and 
ſhe, availing herſelf of his irrefolution or ab- 
ſence of mind, eſcaped down the ſtairs. In 
her diſordered ſtate, ſhe told the whole tranſ- 
action to his father: who directed her in fu- 
ture to fleep in a ſmall bed at the foot of that 
in which his wife lodged. The affair ſoon 
reached the Governor's ears, and the young 
officer was, ſhortly afterwards, ſent on a tour 
of duty to Detroit. Ed. 


T 1s gave her a ſhort reſpite; but ſhe dread- 


ed his return and the humiliating inſults for 


which ſhe might be reſerved. Her children 


too, were ever preſent to her melancholy 
mind. A ſtranger, a widow, a captive, {he 


knew not where to apply for relief. She half 


heard of the name of Schuyler—ſhe was yet 
to learn 'that it was only another appellation 
for the friend of ſuffering humanity. As that 
excellent man was on his way from Quebec 
to the Jerſeys, under a parole for a limited 
time, ſhe came with feeble and trembling 
ſteps to him. The ſame maternal paſſion, 
which, ſometimes, overcomes the timidity of 
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pature in the birds when plundered of their 
callow neſtlings, emboldened her, notwith- 
| ſtanding her native diffidence, to diſcloſe thoſe 
griefs which were ready to devour her in ſi- 
lence. While her delicate aſpect was height- 

ened to a glowing bluſh, for fear of ene O 
by an inexcuſeable importunity, Gr of tranſ- 

greſſing the rules of propriety by repreſent- 
ing herſelf as being an object of admiration ;_ 
ſhe told, with artleſs ſimplicity, all the ſtory 
of her woes. Colonel Schuyler from the mo- 
ment became her protector and endeayored 
to procure her liberty. The perſon who pur- 
chaſed her from the Savages, unwilling to 
part with ſo fair a purchaſe, demanded a thou- 
ſand livres as her ranſom. But Colonel 
Schuyler, on his-return to Quebec, obtained 
from the Governor an order, in conſequence 
of which Mrs. Howe was given up to him for 
four hundred livres—Nor did his active 
goodneſs reſt, until every one of her five ſons 
was reſtored to her. TEA , 


Bus1ness having made it neceſſary that 
Colonel Schuyler ſhould precede the priſon- 
ers who were exchanged, he recommended 
the fair captive to the protection of his friend 
Putnam. - She had juſt recovered from the 
meazles when the party was preparing to ſet 
off for New-England, By this time the 


1 

young French officer had returned, with hi 
paſſion rather encreaſed than abated by ab- 
ſence. He purſued her whereſoever ſhe 
went, and, although he could make no ad- 
vances in her affection, he ſeemed reſol ved by 
perſeverance to carry his point. Mrs. Home 
terrified by his trearment was obliged to keep 
conſtantly near Major Putnam, who inform- 
ed the young officer that he ſhould proted 
that lady at the riſque of his life. However, 
this amorous and raſh lover, in whole boiling 
veins ſuch an agitatioff was excited, that while 
he was ſpeaking of her the * blood would 
frequently gufh from his noſtrils, followed 
the priſoners to Lake Champlain, and when 
the boat in which the fair captive was embark- 
ed had puſhed from the ſhore, he jumped in- 
to the Lake and ſwam after her until it row- 
ed out of fight. Whether he periſhed in this 
diſtracted ſtate of mind or returned to the 
ſhore is not known. EN "BY 


In the long march from captivity, throught 
an inhoſpitable wilderneſs, encumbered wit 
five ſmall children, ſhe ſuffered incredibł 
hardſhips. Though endowed with: maſcu- 


* This phyſical effect, wonderful as it may appear, 
is ſo far from being a fictitious embelliſhment, that it cas 
be proved by the maſt ſolemn teſtimony of more than A 
one perſon {till living. 1 FI 
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ne fortitude, ſhe was truly feminine in 
trength and muſt have fainted by. the way, 
ad it not been for the aſſiſtance of Major 
Putnam. There were a thouſand good offi- 
es which the helpleſſneſs of her condition do- 
anded and which the gentleneſs of his na- 
re delighted to perform. He aſſiſted in 
2ading her little ones and in carrying them o- 
er the ſwampy grounds and runs of water, 
yith which their courſe was frequently in- 
rſected. He mingled his own meſs with 
hat of the widow and the fatherleſs, and aſ- 
ted them in ſupplying and preparing their 
roviſions. Upon arriving within the ſet- 
ements they experienced a reciprocal regret 
t ſeparation, and were only conſoled by the 
xpeCtation of ſoon mingling in the embraces 
f their former acquaintances and deareſt con- 
ections. 
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ArTer the conqueſt of Canada in 1760, 
ie made a journey to Quebec in order to 
ring back her two daughters whom ſhe had 
ft in a convent, She found one of them 
arried to a French officer. The other, 
aving contracted a great fondneſs for the 
ligious ſiſterhood, with reluctance conſent- 
dio leave them and return. 


A rtw years previous to the war between 
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Great Britain and America, a queſtion q 
ſome conſequence aroſe ręſpecting the title; 
the lands in Hinſdale (the town in whid 
Mrs. Howe reſided) inſomuch that it t 
deemed expedient, that an Agent ſhould h 
ſent to England to advocate the claim of th 
town. It may be mentioned as a proof oft 
acknowledged ſuperiority of the underſtan 
ing and addreſs of this gentlewoman, that ſh 
was univerſally deſignated for the miſſion 
But the diſpute was fortunately accommod 
ted to the ſatisfaction of the people, withau 
their being obliged to make ule of her talent 


Wr now arrive at the period, when tit 
proweſs of Britain, victorious, alike by i 
and by land, in the new and in the old woe 
had elevated that name to the zenith of m 
tional glory. The conqueſt of Quebec, 0 
pened the way for the total reduction of Ca 
ada. On the ſide of the Lakes, Amhet 
having captured the poſts of Ticondero! 
and Crown Point, applied himſelf to ſtrengt 
en the latter. Putnam, who had been railt 
to the rank of a Lieutenant Colonel and pr 
ſent at theſe operations, was employed ti 
remainder of this and ſome part of the ful 
ceeding ſeaſon in ſuperintending the partie 
which were detached to procure timber at 
other materials for the fortification, | 
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In 1760 General Amherſt, a ſagacious, 
umane and experienced commander, planned 
e termination of the war in Canada, by a 


mies were deſtined to co-operate by different 
huces againſt Montreal, the only remaining 
lace of ſtrength the enemy held in that 
duntry. The Corps formerly commanded 
y General Wolf, now by General Murray, 


nother (under Col. Haviland) to penetrate 
the Iſle aux Noix; and the third, conſiſting 
f about ten thouſand men, commanded by 
e General himſelf, after paſſing up the Mo- 


Datario, was to form a junction by falling 
lown the St. Lawrence. In this progreſs, 
nore than one occaſion preſented itſelf to 
anifeft the intrepidity and ſoldierſhip of 
teutenant Colonel Putman. Two armed 
eſſels obſtructed the paſſage and prevented 
he attack on Oſwegatchie. Putnam, with 
000 men, in so batteaux, undertook 
0 board them. This dauntleſs officer, ever 
paring of the blood of others, as prodigal of his 
dwn, to accompliſh it with the leſs loſs, put 
imſelf (with a choſen crew, a beetle and 


he rudders, ſo that the veſſels ſhould not be 
able to turn their broadſides or perform any 


oodleſs conqueſt. For this purpoſe, three 


as ordered to aſcend the river St. Lawrence 


awk river and taking its courſe by the lake 


edges) in the van with a deſign to wedge 
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* 2other manœuvre. All the men in his litt 
fleet were ordered to ſtrip to their waiſteon 
and advance at the ſame time. He prom 
ſed, if he lived, to join and ſhew them the wg 
up the ſides. Animated by ſo daring an er 
ample, they moved ſwiftly, in profound til 
neſs, as to certain victory or death. Th 
people on board the ſhips, beholding tk 
good countenance with which they approact 

ed, ran one of the veſſels on ſhore and —_ 
the colours of the other. Had it not be 
for the daſtardly conduct of the ſhip' 5 compa 
in the latter, who compelled the Captain i 
haul down his enfign, he would have give 
the affailants a bloody reception. For ti 
veſſels were well provided 'with ſpears, net 
tings and every cuſtomary inſtrument of a 
noyance as well as defence. 
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Ir now remained to attack the fortrels 
which ſtood on an Iſland and ſeemed to han 
been rendered inacceſſible by an high abba 
tis of black-aſh, that every where projedtl 
over the water. Lieutenant Colonel Pu 
nam propoſed-a mode of attack and offen 
his ſervices to carry it into effect. The Gen 

eral approved the propoſal. Our partiza 
accordingly, cauſed a ſufficient number 6 
boats to be fitted for the enterprize. TA 
ſides of each boat were ſurrounded wich a 
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cines (muſquet proof) which covered the 


men compleatly. A wide plank, twenty feet 


in length, was then fitted to every boat in 
ſuch manner, by having an angular piece ſaw- 


ed from one extremity, that when faſtened by 


ropes on both ſides of the bow, it might be 
raiſed or lowered at pleaſure. The deſign 
was that the.plank ſhould be held erect, while 
the oarſmen forced the bow with their utmoſt 


exertion againſt the abatis; and that, af- 


terwards being dropped on the pointed 
bruſh, it ſhould ſerve as a kind of bridge to 
aſſiſt the men in paſſing over them. Lieute- 
nant Col. Putnam, having made his diſpoſi- 
tions to attempt the eſcalade in many 'places 
at the lame moment, advanced with his boats 
in admirable order. The garriſon, perceiv- 
ing theſe extraordinary and unexpected ma- 
chines, waited not the aſſault, but capitulated. 
Lieutenant Colonel Putnam was particularly 
honored by General Amherſt, for his ingenu- 
ity in this invention, and promptitude in its 
execution. The three armies arrived at 
Montreal, within two days of each other; and 
the conqueſt of Canada became compleat, 
without the loſs of a ſingle drop of blood. 


At no great diſtance from Monmeal ſtands 


the Savage village, called Cochnawaga. 


Here our partizan found the Indian Chi:f, 
H ö | 
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who had formerly made him priſoner. That 
Indian was highly delighted to fee his old 
acquaintance, whom he entertained in his 
own well- built ſtone houſe, with great friend- 
ſhip and hoſpitality ; while his gueſt did not 
_ diſcover leſs ſatisfaftion in an opportunity of 
ſhaking the brave Savage by the hand and 


proffering him protection in this reverſe of his 


military fortune. ' 


Wx the belligerent powers were con- 
fiderably exhauſted, a rupture took place be- 
tween Great Britain and Spain in the month 


of January 1762, and an expedition | was 
formed that campaign, under Lord Alber- 
marle, againſt the Havannah. A body of 
Provincials, compoſed of five hundred men 
from the Jerſeys, eight hundred from New- 
Vork and one thouſand from Connecticut, 
joined his Lordſhip. General Lyman, who 
raiſed the regiment of one thouſand men in 


Connecticut, being the ſenior officer, com- 
manded the whole: of courſe the immediate 


command of his regiment devolved upon 
Lieutenant Colonel Putman. The fleet, that 
carried theſe troops, failed from New-York 
and arrived ſafely on the coaſt of Cuba. 


There a terrible (form aroſe, and the tranſ- 
port, in which Lieutenant Colonel Putnam 
had embarked with five hundred men, was 
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wrecked on a rift of craggy rocks. The 
weather was ſo tempeſtuous. and the ſurf, 
which ran mountain-high, daſhed with ſuch 
violence againſt the ſhip, that the moſt expe- 
rienced ſeamen expected it would ſoon part 
aſunder. The reſt of the fleet, ſo far from 
being able to afford aſſiſtance, with difficulty 
rode out the gale. In this deplorable ſitua- 
tion, as the only expedient by which they 
could be ſaved, ſtrict order was maintained 
and all thoſe people, who beſt underſtood the 
uſe of tools, inſtantly employed in conſtruct- 
ing rafts from ſpars, plank and whatever oth- 
er materials could be procured.. There hap- 
pened to be on board a large quantity of 
ſtrong cords (the ſame that are uſed in the 
whale fiſhery) which, being faſtened to the 
rafts, after the firſt had with inconceivable: - 
hazard reached the ſhore,. were of infinite ſer- 
vice in preventing the others from. driving 
out to ſea, as alſo in dragging them athwart 
the billows to the beach: by. which means, 
every man was finally ſaved. With the 
ſame preſence of mind to take advantage of 
circumſtances and the ſame precaution to pre- 
vent confuſion, on ſimilar occaſions, how ma- 
ny valuable lives, prematurely loſt, might 
have been preſerved as bleſſings to their fa- 
milies, their friends, and their country. As 
ſoon as all were landed, Lieutenant Colonel 
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Putnam fortified his camp, that he might not 
be expoſed to inſult from the inhabitants of 
the neighbouring diſtricts or from thoſe of 
Carthagena, who were but twenty-four miles 
Ciſtant. Here the party remained unmoleſt- 
ed ſeveral] days, until the ſtorm had fo much 
abated, as to permit the convoy to take them 
off. They ſoon joined the troops before the 
Havannah, who, having been ſeveral weeks 
in that unhealthy climate, already began to 
grow extremely“ ſickly. The opportune 
arrival of the Provincial reinforcement, in 
perfect health, contributed not a little to for- 
ward the works and haſten the reduction of 
that important place. But the Provincials 
ſuffered ſo miſerably by fickneſs, afterwards, 
that very few ever returned to their native 

land again. | 


ALTHOUGH ageneral peace among the Eu— 


# Colonel Haviland (an accompliſhed officer ſeveral 
times mentioned in theſe memoirs) who brought to A. 
merica a regiment of one thouſand Iriſh veterans, had 
but ſeventy men remaining alive when he left the Ha- 
van. Colonel Haviland, during this fiege, having once 
with his regiment engaged and routed five hundred Spa- 
niards, met Colonel Putnam on his return and ſaid— 
«© Putnam, give mea pinch Of ſnuff,” I never car- 
« ry any,” returned Putnam.—* I have always juſt 
«« ſuch luck,” cried Haviland, the raſcally Spaniards 
« have ſhot away my pocket, ſnuff- box and all.“ 
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ropean powers was ratified in 1763, yet the 
ſavages on our weſtern frontiers ſtill continu- 

ed their hoſtilities. After they had taken fe- 

veral poſts, General Bradſtreet was ſent in 
1764 with an army againſt them. Colonel 
Putnam, then for the firſt time appointed to 
the command of a regiment, was on the ex- 
pedition; as was the Indian Chief (whom I 

have ſeveral times had occaſion to mention 
as his capturer) at the. head of one . 
Cochnawaga warriors... Before General Brad- 
ſtreet reached Detroit which the ſavages in- 
veſted, Captain D'Ell, the faithful friend and 
intrepid fellow-ſoldier of Colonel Putnam, 
had been ſlain ima deſperate ſally. He, hav- 
ing been detached with. five hundred men in 

1763 by General. Amherſt, to raiſe the ſiege, . 
found means of throwing the ſuccour into the 
fort. But the garriſon (commanded by Ma- 


jor Gladwine, a. brave and ſenſible officer) 


had been ſo much weakened, by the lurking. 
and inſidious mode of war practiced by the 
ſavages, that not a man could be ſpared to 
co-operate in an attack upen them. The 
commandant would even have diſſuaded 
Captain D'Ell from the attempt, on account 
of the great diſparity in numbers; but the 
latter, relying on the diſcipline and courage 
of his men, replied “ God forbid that I. 
*:ſhould ever diſobey the orders of my Gen- 
1 2 1 
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\ T2 eral,” and immediately diſpoſed them for 


action. It was obſtinate and bloody. But 


the vaſtly ſuperior number of the ſavages 


enabled them to encloſe Captain D'Ell's par- 

ty on every ſide, and compelled him finally 
to fight his way in retreat ſrom one ſtone- 
houſe to another. Having halted to breathe 
a moment, he ſaw one of his braveſt ſergeants 
lying at a ſmall diſtance wounded through 
the thigh and wallowing in his blood. Where- 
upon he deſired ſome of the men to run and 


bring the ſergeant to the houſe, but they de- 


clined it. Fhen declaring © that he never 
% would leave fo brave a ſoldier in the field, 
© to be tortured by the ſavages,” he ran and 
endeavored tg help him up—at the inſtant, a 
volley of ſhot dropped them both dead toge- 
ther. The party continued retreating from 
hou to houſe until they regained the fort; 
where it was found the conflict had been ſo 
{harp and laſted ſo long, that only fifty men- 
remained alive of the five hundred who had 
ſallied. 


Ueon. the arrival of General Bradſtrect, 
the Savages ſaw that all further efforts in arms 


would be vain, and, accordingly, after, many 


7allacious propoſals for a peace, and frequent 


iergiverſations in the on they con- 


cluded a treaty, which ended the war in A- 
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Coroner Putnam, at the expiration of 


ten years from his firſt receiving a Commiſ- 
ſion, after having ſeen as much ſervice, en- 
dured as many hardſhips, encountered as 
many dangers and acquired as many laurels 


as any officer of his rank, with great ſatisfac- 
tion, laid aſide his uniform and returned to 
his plough. The various and uncommon 


ſcenes of war in which he had acted a reſ- 
pectable part, his intercourſe with the world 
and intimacy with ſome of the firſt characters 
in the army, joined with occaſional reading, 
had not only brought into view whatever ta- 
lents he poſſeſſed from nature, but, at the 
ſame time, had extended his knowledge and 
poliſhed his mannets to a conſiderable degree. 
Not having become inflated with pride or for- 
getful of his old connections, he had the good 
fortune to poſſeſs entirely the good will of his 
fellow citizens. No character ſtood fairer in 
the public eye for integrity, bravery and pa- 
triotiſm. He was employed in ſeveral offices 
in his own town and not unfrequently elected 
to repreſent it in the General Aſſembly. 
The year after his return to private life, the 
minds of men were ſtrangely agitated, by an 
attempt of the Britiſh: Parliament, to intro- 
duce che memorable Stamp Act in America. 
This germe of policy, whoſe growth was re- 
preſſed by the moderate temperature in which 
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it was kept by ſome adminiſtrations, . did not: 
fully diſcloſe its fruit until nearly eleven 
All the world knows hoy. 


years afterwards. 
it then ripened into a civil war. 


On the twenty-ſecond day of March 176; 
the Stamp Act received the royal aſſent. It 
was to take place in America on the firſt day 
of November following. This innovation 


ſpread a ſudden and univerſal alarm. The: 


political pulſe in the Provinces, from Main to 
Georgia, throbbed in ſympathy. The Aſ— 
ſemblies in molt of theſe colonies, that they 
might oppoſe it legally and. in concert, ap- 
pointed Delegates. to confer together on the 
ſubject. This firſt Congreſs met, early in 
October, at New-York. They agreed upon 
a Declaration of Rights and Grievances. of 
the Coloniſts; together with- ſeparate Ad- 
dreſſes to the King, Lords and Commons of 
Great Britain. In the mean time, the people. 
had determined, in order to prevent the 
ſtamped paper from being diſtributed, that 
the Stamp Maſters ſhould not enter on the 
execution of their office. That appoint- 
ment, in Connecticut, had been. conferred 
upon Mr. Ingerſol, a very dignified, ſenſible 
and learned native of the colony ; who, upon 
being ſolicited to reſign, did not, in - the-firſt 


inſtance, give a ſatisfactory anſwer. In con- 
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ſequence of which, a great number of the ſub- 
ſtantial yeomanry, on horſeback, furniſhed 
with proviſions for themſelves, and proven- 
der for their horſes, aſſembled in the eaſtern 
counties and began their march for New-Ha- 
ven to receive the reſignation of Mr. Inger- 
ſol. A junction with another body was to 
have been formed in Branford. But having 
learned at Hartford, that Mr. Ingerſol would 
be in town the next day to claim protection 
from the Aſſembly, they took quarters there 
and kept out patroles during the whole night, 
to prevent his arrival without their Know- 
ledge. The ſucceeding morning they reſu- 
med their march and met Mr. Ingerſol in 
Wethersfield. They told him their buſineſs, 
and he, after ſome little heſitation, mounted 
on a round table and read his reſignation“. 


* The curious may be pleaſed to know that the 
Reſignation was expreſled in theſe explicit terms : 


Wethersfield, September gib, 1765. 


do hereby promiſe, that I never will receive any 
© ſtamped papers which may arrive* from Europe, in 
*« conſequence of an Act lately paſled in the Parliament 


of Great Britain; nor officiate as Stamp Maſter or 


«© Diſtributor of Stamps, within the colony of Connec- 


„ ticut, either directly or indirectly. And I do hereby 
6 notify to all the Inhabitants of his Majeſty's Colony of 
Connecticut (notwithſtanding the ſaid office or truſt 

«© has been committed to me) not to apply to me, ever 


after, for any ſtamped paper; hereby declaring that J 
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That finiſhed, the multitude deſired him to 

cry out © liberty and property” three times; 

which he did, and was anſwered by three! 
| loud huzzas. He then dined with ſome of 

N the principal men at a tavern, by whom he 

"1 was treated with great politeneſs, and after. 

1 wards was eſcorted by about five hundred 

[ horſe to Hartford : where he again read his 

reſignation amidſt the unbounded acclama- 

tions of the people. I have choſen to ſtyle 

this collection the yeomanry, the multitude, or 

the people, becauſe I could not make uſe of 

the Engliſh word mo (which generally ſig- 

nifies a diſorderly concurrence of the rabble) 

without conveying an erroneous idea. It is 
ſcarcely neceſſary to add, that the people, their 

object being effected, without offering diſtur- 

bance, diſperſed to their homes? « 


* do reign the ſaid office, and execute the/e PRESENTS 
of my own, FREE WILL AND ACCORD, Without any 
«© equivocation or mental reſervation. 

% In Witneſs whereof { have hereunto ſet my hand, 

J. INGERSOL. 

o give a trait of the urbanity that prevailed, it. 
may not be amiſs to mention a jeſt that paſſed in the ca- 
valcade to Hartford, and was received with the moſt per- 
fect good humor. Mr. Ingerſol, who, by chance rode a 
white horſe, being aſked “ what he thought, to find 
% himſelf attended by ſuch a retinue? —-replied, that 
% he had now a clearer idea than ever he had before 
«« conceived, of that paſſage in the Revelations, which 
de ſexibes, Death on à pale horſe and Hell following him. 
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Corover Putnam, who inſtigated the peo- 
ple to theſe meaſures, was prevented from at- 
tending by accident. But he was deput- 
ed ſoon after, with two other gentlemen, to 
wait on Governor Fitch on the ſame ſubject. 
The queſtions of the Governor and anſwers 
of Putnam will ſerve to indicate the ſpirit of 
the times. After ſome converſation, the Go- 
vernor aſked; © what he ſhould do if the 
« ſtamped paper ſhould be ſent to him by 
« the King's authority?“ - Putnam replied, 
« lock it up until we ſhall viſit you again.“ — 
And what will you do then?” „“ We ſhall 
« expect you to give us the key of the room 
© in which it is depoſited ; and, if you think 
* fitin order to ſcreen yourſelf from blame, 
© you may forewarn us upon our peril not to 
© enter the room.“ And what will you 
do afterwards ?''—* Send it ſafely back 
„again.“ But ærhat if I ſhould refuſe ad- 
* miſſion?? “ In ſuch a caſe, your houſe 
* will be levelled with the duſt in five mi- 
© nutes.” It was ſuppoſed that a report of 
this converſation was one reaſon why the 
ſtamped paper was never ſent from New- 
York to Connecticut. | 


Suck unanimity in the Provincial Aſſem- 
blies and deciſion in the yeomanry carried, 
De dad . . - 
beyond the Atlantic, a conviction of the in- 
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expediency of attempting to a the ne 
Revenue Syſtem. The Stamp Act being re 
pealed and the apprehenſions in a meaſut 
quieted : Colonel Putnam continued to. [; 
bor with his own hands, at farming, witho 
interruption, except, (for a little time) byth 
loſs of the firſt joint of his right thumb f 
one accident, and the compound fracture if 
his right thigh from another—that thigh, be 
ing rendered nearly an inch ſhorter than th 
left, occaſioned him ever after tolimp in . 
Walk. 


TE Provincial Officers and Soldiers fro 
Connecticut, who ſurvived the conqueſt of th 
Havannah, appointed General Lyman to re 
ceive the remainder of their prize money 1 
England. A company, compoſed partly 9 
military and partly of other gentlemen, who 
object was to obtain from the Crown a gra 
of Land on the Miſſiſippi, alſo commitredt 
him the negociation of their affairs. Whe 
ſeveral years had elapſed in applications, 
Grant of Land was obtained. In 1770 Gen 
eral Lyman, with Colonel Putnam and twog 
three others went to explore the fituation 
After a tedious voyage and a laborious pa 
ſage up the Milhſippi, 9 accompulii 
their buſineſs, 
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GENERAL Lyman came back to Connecti- 
cut with the Explorers, but ſoon returned to 
the Natchez: there formed an Eſtabliſnment 
and laid his bones. Colonel Putnam placed 
ſome laborers with proviſions and farming 
utenſils upon his location, but the encreaſing 
troubles ſhortly after ruined the proſpe& of 
deriving any advantage from that quarter. 


In ſpeaking of the troubles that enſued, I 
not only omit to ſay any thing, on the obnox- 
zous claim aſſerted in the Britiſh declaratory 
ct, the continuation of the duty on tea, the 
attempt to obtrude that article upon the A- 
ericans, the abortion of this project, the 
Boſton Port Bill, the alteration of the charter 
of Maſſachuſetts, and other topics of univer- 
ſal notoriety ; but even wave all diſcuſſion of 
Irrications on the one part and ſupplications 
on the other, which preceded the war between 
reat- Britain and her colonies on this conti- 
nent. It will ever be acknowledged by thoſe 
ho were beſt acquainted with facts, and it 
ould be made known to poſterity, that the 
ing of England had not, in his extenſive 
dominions, ſubje&s more loyal, more duriful 
dr more zealous for his glory than the Ame- 
cans; and that nothing ſhort of a melan- 
holy perſuaſion, that the meaſures which 
* for many years _ been ſyſtematically 
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er purſued, by his miniſters, were calculated 


c to ſubvert their conſtitutions,“ could have 
diſſolved their powerful attachment to that 
kingdom, which they fondly called their pa- 
rent country. Here, without digreſſing to 
develope the cauſe, or deſcribe the progreſs, 
it may ſuffice to obſerve, the diſpute now 
verged precipitately to an awful criſis. Mot 
conſiderate men forelaw it would terminate 
in blood. But, rather than ſufer the chains 
(which they believed in preparation) to be 
rivetted, they nobly determined to ſacrifice 
their lives. In vain did they deprecate the 
infatuation of thoſe tranſatlantic councils 
which drove them to deeds of deſperation, 
Convinced of the rectitude of their cauſe, 
and doubtful of the iſſue, they felt the moſt 
painful ſolicitude for the fate of their coun- 
try, on contemplating the ſupertor ſtrength 
of the nation with which it was to contend, 
America, thinly inhabited, under thirteen dil- 
tin& colonial governments, could have little 
Hope oſ ſucceſs, but from the protection of 
providence and the unconquerable ſpirit of 
freedom which pervaced the maſs of the peo- 
ple: it is true, fince the peace, ſhe had fur- 
priſingly encreaſed in wealth and population 
— but the reſources of Britain almoſt exceed- 
ed credibility or conception. It is not won- 
derful then, that ſome good citizens, of weak: 
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er nerves, regoiled at the proſpect: While 
others, who had been officers in the late war}; 
or who had witneſſed by travelling the force 
of Britain, ſtood aloof. All eyes were now 
turned to find the men, who, poſſeſſed of mila 
itary experience, would dare, in the approach= 

| ing hour of ſevereſt trial, to lead their undiſa 
ciplined fellow- citizens to battle. For none 
were fo ſtupid as not to comprehend that 
want of ſucceſs- would involve the leaders in 
the puniſhment of rebellion. Putnam was 
among the firſt and moſt conſpicuous who? 
ſtepped forth. Although the Americans had 
been, by many who wiſhed their ſubjugation, 
indiſereetly as indiſcriminately ſtigmatiſed 
with the imputation of cowardice—he felt 
—he knew for himſclf, he was no coward; 
and from what he had ſeen and known, he 5 

lieved that his countrymen, driven to the ex- 
tremity of defending their rights by arms, 
would find no difficulty in wiping away the 
ungenerous aſperſion. As he happened to be 
often at Boſton, he held many converſations 
on theſe ſubjects with General Gage the Bri- 
ih Commander in Chief, Lord Piercy, Co- 
lJonel Sheriff, Colonel Small and many officers 
with whom he had formerly ſerved, who were 
now at the Head Quarters. Being often 
queſtioned, © in caſe the diſpute ſhould pro- 
* ceed.to hoſtilities, what part he would really” 
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« take?” He always anſwered, „with his 
« country, and that, let whatever might hap. 
« pen, he was prepared to abide the conſe. 
« quence.”* Being interrogated © whether 
« he, who had been a witneſs to the proweſs 
te and victories of the Britiſh fleets and armies, 
« didnotthink them equal to the conqueſt of a 
« country which was not the owner of a ſin- 
- « ole Ship, Regiment or Magazine?” He 
rejoined that he could only ſay juſtice 
« would be on our ſide and the event with 
« Providence: but that,he had calculated, 
te if it required ſix years for the combined 
« forces.of England and her Colonigs to con- 
« quer ſuch a feeble country as Canada; it 
« would at leaſt, take a very long time for 
« England alone to overcome her awn wide- 
ly extended Colonies, which were much 
c ſtronger than Canada: That when men 
r fought for every thing dear, in what they 
ce believed to be the moſt ſacred of all cauſ- 
« es, and in their own native land; they 
« would have great advantages over their 
« enemies, who were not in the ſame ſitua- 
cc tion: and that, having taken into view 
« all circumſtances, for. his own part, he ful- 
cc ly believed that America would not be fo 
te eaſily conquered by England as thoſe gen- 
ec tlemen ſeemed to expect. Being once, in 
particular, aſked, © whether he did not ſeri- 
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© ouſly believe that a well appointed Britiſh 
« army of five thouſand veterans could march 
© through the whole continent of America?“ 
He replied briſkly, * no doubt, if they be- 
« haved civilly and paid well for every thing 
« they wanted“ -“ but” —afrer a moment's 
pauſe added“ if they ſhould attempt it in a 
© hoſtile manner (though the American men 
« were out of the queſtion) the women, with 
« their ladles and broomſticks, would knock. 
« them all on the head before they had got 
« half way through.” This was the tenor, 
our hero hath often told me, of. theſe amicable 
interviews. And thus, (as it commonly hap- 
pens in diſputes, about future events, which 
depend on opinion) they parted without con- 
viction: no more to meet in a ſriendly man- 
ner, until after che appeal ſhould have been 
made to Heaven and the iſſue confirmed by 
the ſword.. In the mean time, to provide a- 
gainſt the worſt contingency, the militia in. 
the ſeveral Colonies was ſeduloufly trained; 
and thoſe ſelect companies, the flower of our 
youth, which were denominated minutemen, 
agreeably to the indication of their name, 
held chemſelves in readineſs to march at a mo- 
nent's warning. ; 
1 
Ar length the fatal day arrived, when hoſ- 
tilities commenced. General Gage, .:i in the. 
1 2 
\ 
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evening of the 18th of April 1775, detach- 
ed from Boſton the Grenadiers and Light In- 
fantry of the Army, commanded by Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Smith, to deſtroy ſome military 
and other ſtores depoſited by the Province at 
Concord. About ſunriſe the next morning 
the Detachment, on marching into Lexing- 
ton, fired upon a company of militia who had 
juſt reaſſembled : for having been alarmed 
late at night with reports that the Regulars 
were advancing to demoliſh the ftores, they 
collected on their parade, and were diſmiſſed 
with orders to reaſſemble at beat of drum. 
It is eſtabliſhed by the affidavits of more than 
thirty perſons who were preſent, that the firſt 
fire, which killed eight of the militia then 
beginning to difperſe, was given by the Brit- 
iſh without provocation. The fpark of war, 
thus kindled, ran with unexampled rapidity 
and raged with unwonted violence. To re- 
pel the aggreſſion, the people of the border- 
ing towns ſpontaneouſly ruſhed to arms and 
poured their fcattering ſhot from every con- 
venient ftation upon the Regulars ; who, af- 
ter marching to Concord and deſtroying the 
Magazine, would have found their retreat in- 
tercepted, had they not been reinforced by 


Lord Piercy with the battalion companies of 


three regiments and a body of marines. Not- 
withſtanding the junction they were hard 
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puſhed and purſued until they could find 
protection from their ſhips. Of the Britiſh 
two hundred and eighty-three were killed, 
wounded and taken. The Americans had 
thirty-nine killed, nineteen wounded and two 
made priſoners. RX | 


NoTainG could exceed the celerity with 
which the intelligence flew every where, that 
blood had been ſhed by the Britiſh troops. 
The country, in motion, exhibited but one 
ſcene, of. hurry, preparation and revenge. 
Putnam, who was ploughing when he heard 
the news, left his plough in the middle of the 
field, unyoked his team, and without waiting 
to change his cloaths, ſet off for the theatre 
of action. But finding the Britiſh retreated 
to Boſton and inveſted by a fufficient force to 
watch their movements, he came back to Con- 
necticut, levied a regiment (under authority of 
the Legiſlature) and ſpeedily returned to 
Cambridge“. He was now promoted to be 


An article (void of foundation) mentianing an in- 
terview between General Gage and General Putnam 
appeared in the Engliſh Gazettes in theſe words : 
„General Gage viewing the American army with his 
'« teleſcope, ſaw General Putnam in it, which ſurpriſed 
him; and he contrived to get a meſſage delivered to 
him, that he wanted to ſpeak to him. Putnam, with- 
out any heſitation, waited upon him. General Gage 
« ſhewed him his fortifications, and adviſed him to lay 
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a Major General on the Provincial, Staff, by 
his Colony: and in alittle time confirmed by 
Congreſs in the ſame rank on the Continen. 
tal Eſtabliſhment. General Ward of Maſſa. 
chuſetts, by common conſent, commanded 
the whole: And the celebrated Doctor War- 
ren was made a. Major General. 


Nor long after. this period, the Britiſh 


Commander in Chief found the means to con- 


vey a propoſal, privately, to General Putnam, 


that, if he would relinquiſh the Rebel party, 


he might rely upon being made a Major Gen- 
eral on the Biitiſh. Eſtabliſnment and receiy- 
ing a great pecuniary compenſation for his ſer- 
vices. General Putnam ſpurned. at the offer: 


«« down his arms. General Putnam replied, he eval 
*© force his fortifications in half an hour, and advited 
on: © Genera] Gage to goon board the ſaips with his troops.“ 
The apprehenſion of an attack, is adduced with much 
more ver. hmilitude, ia M. Fingal, as the reaſon why 
General Gage would not ſuffer the. inhabitants to 9 
from the town of Boſton, after he had promiſed to grant 
permiſſion: 
«© So Gage of late agreed, you know. 
To let the Boſton people 8005 
«« Yet when he ſaw, *gamft troops that brav'd him, 
„ They were the only guards that ſav'd him, 
««: Kept off that Satan of a PUT HAN, 
From breaking in to maul and mutt'n him, 
« He'd too much wit ſuch leagues t Coferve,.. 
And {hut them 1 in again to ſtarve,” 
"MF1nc at. Canto FE 
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nich, however, he thought prudent at that 
time to conceal from public notice. 


IT could ſcarcely have been expected, but 
by thoſe credulous patriots who were prone 
to believe whatever they ardently defired, that 
oficers aſſembled from colonies diſtinct in 
their manners and prejudices, ſelected from la- 
borious occupations to command a heteroge- 
neous crowd of their equals compelled to be 
Soldiers only by the ſpur of occaſion, ſhould 
long be able to preſerve harmony among 
themſelves and ſubordination among their fol- 
lowers. As the fact would be a phenome- 
non, the idea was treated with mirth and 
mockery by the friends to the Britiſh govern- 
ment. Yet this unſhapen embryo 5 a mili- 
tary Corps, compoſed of militia, minutemen, 
volunteers and levies; with a burleſque ap- 
pearance of multiformity in arms, accoutre- 
ments, cloathing and conduct, at laſt, grew 
into a regular Army—an Army which, hav- 
ing vindicated the rights of human nature and 
eſtabliſhed the independence of a new Em- 
pire, merited and obtained the glorious diſ- 
tinction of the patriot Army—the patriot 
Army, whoſe praiſes for their fortitude in ad- 
verſity, bravery in battle, moderation in con- 
queſt, perſeverance in ſupporting the cruel 
extremities of hunger and nakedneſs without 
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a murmur or ſigh, as well as for their magng. 
nimity in retiring to civil life, at the moment 
of victory, with arms in their hands and with. 

out any juſt compenſation for their ſervices, 
will only ceaſe to be celebrated, when time 
ſhall exiſt no more. | 


ExnTHuSIASM for the cauſe of liberty, ſub- 
ſtituted in the place of diſcipline, not only 
kept theſe troops together, but enabled them 
at once to perform the duties of a diſciplined 
army. Though the Commanding Officers 
from the four colonies of New-England were 
in a manner independent, they acted harmo- 
niouſly in concert. The firſt attention had 
been prudently directed towards forming 
ſome little redoubts and entrenchments ; for 
it was well known that lines, however light 
or untenable were calculated to inſpire raw 
ſoldiers with a confidence in themſelves. The 
next care was to bring the live ſtock from the 
Iſlands in Boſton bay, in order to pre vent the 
enemy (already ſurrounded by land) from 
making vſe of them for freſh proviſions. In 
the latter end of May, between two and three 
hundred men were ſent to drive off the ſtock 
from Hog and Noddle Iſlands, which are ſi- 
tuated on the North-Eaſt ſide of Boſton har- 
bour. Ad vantage having been taken of the 
ebb-tide, when the water is fordable between 
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the main and Hog Ifland, as it is between 
that and Noddle Iſland, the deſign was effect- 
el, But a ſkirmiſh enſued in which ſome of 
the Marines, who had been ſtationed to guard 
them, were killed: and as the firing continu- 
ed between the Britiſh water-crafr and our 
party, a reinforcement of three hundred men, 
with two pieces of artillery, was ordered to 

join the latter. General Putnam took the 
command, and having himſelf gone down on 
the beach within converſing diſtance and in- 
efechually ordered the people on board an arm- 
ed Schooner to ſtrike, he plied her with ſhot 
ſo furiouſly that the crew made their eſcape 
and the veſſel was burnt. An armed floop 
was likewiſe ſo much difabled as to be towed 
off by the boats of the fleet. Thus ended this 
affair, in which ſeveral hundred ſheep and 
ſome cattle were removed from under the 
muzzles of the enemy's cannon, and our men 
accuſtomed to ſtand fire, by being for many 
hours expoſed to it without meeting with a- 
ny loſs. 


THz Provincial Generals, having received 
advice that the Britiſh Commander in Chief 
deſigned to take poſleflion of the heights on 
the peninſula of Charles Town, detached a 
thouſand men in the night of the 16th of June, 
under the orders of General Warren, to en- 
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trench themſelves upon one of theſe eminene. 
es, named Bunker Hill. Though retarded 
by accidents from beginning the work until 


nearly midnight, yet, by dawn of day, they 
had conſtructed a redoubt about eight rad 


ſquare and commenced a breaſt-work from 


the left to the low grounds; which an inſuf. 
ferable fire from the ſhipping, floating batteries 


and cannon on Cop's Hill, in Boſton, prevent. 
ed them from compleating. At mid-day four 


battalions of foot, ten companies of Grena- 
diers, ten companies of Light Infantry, with 
a proportion of artillery, commanded by Maj, 
Gen. Howe, landed under a heavy cannonade 
from the ſhips and advanced in three lines to 
the attack. The Light infantry, being form- 
ed on their right, was directed to turn the left 
flank of the Americans: and the Grenadiers, 
ſupported by two Battalions, to ſtorm the re- 
doubt in front. Meanwhile, on application, 
theſe troops were augmented by the 47 th Regi- 
ment, the 1ſt Battalion of Marines, together 
with ſome companies of Light Infantry and 
Grenadiers, which formed an aggregate force 
of between two and three thouſand men. But 
ſo difficult was it to reinforce the Americans 
by ſending detachments acroſs the Neck which 
was raked by the cannon of the ſhipping, that 
not more than fifteen hundred men were 
brought into action. Few inſtances can be 
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produced in the annals of mankind Where 
Soldiers, who had never before faced an ene- 
my or heard the whiſtling of a ball, behaved 
with ſuch deliberate and perſevering valor. 
It was not until after the Grenadiers had been 
tw ice repulſed to their boats, General Warren 
ſlain, his troops exhauſted of their ammuni- 
tion, their lines in a manner enfiladed by ar- 
tillery, and the redoubt half filled with Bri- 
tiſh Regulars, that the word was given to re- 
tire. In that forlorn condition, the ſpectacle 
was aſtoniſhing as new, to behold theſe un- 
diſciplined men, moſt of them without bayo- 
nets, diſputing with the butt end of their muſ- 
quets againſt the Britiſh bayonet and reced- 
ing in ſullen deſpair. Still the Light Infan- 
try, on their left, would certainly have gain- 
ed their rear and exterminated this gallant 
little corps, had not a body of four hundred 
Connecticut men, with the Captains Knoul- 
ton and Cheſter, after forming a temporary 
breaſt-work by pulling up one poſt and rail 
fence and putting it upon another, performed 
prodigies of bravery. They held the enemy 
at bay until the main body had relinquiſhed 
the heights and then retreated acroſs the 
neck with more regularity and leſs loſs than 
could have been expected. The Britiſh, who 
effected nothing but the deſtruction of Charles 
Town by a wanton conflagration, had more 
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than one half of their whole number killed and 
wounded: the Americans only three hundred 
and fifty- five killed, wounded and miſſing. 
In this battle the preſence and example of 
General Putnam, who arrived with the rein- 
forcement, were not leſs conſpicuous than 
uſeful. He did every thing that an intrepid 
and experienced officer could accompliſh, 
The enemy purſued to Winter Hill Putnam 
made a ſtand and drove them back under co- 
ver of their ſhips. 


Tre premature death of Warren, one of 
the molt illuſtrious patriots that ever bled in 
the cauſe of Freedom ; the veteran appear- 
ance of Putnam, collected yet ardent in ac- 
tion; together with the aſtoniſhing ſcenery 
and intereſting groupe around Bunker Hill; 
rendered this a magnificent ſubje& for the 
hiſtoric pencil. Accordingly Trumbull, for- 
merly an Aid de Camp to General Waſhing- 
ton, afterwards Deputy Adjutant General of 
the northern Army, now an artiſt of great ce- 
lebrity in Europe, hath finiſhed this picture with 
that boldneſs of conception and thoſe touches 
of art which demonſtrates the maſter. Height- 
ened in horror by the flames of a burning 
town and the ſmoke of conflicting armies, the 
principal ſcene, taken the moment when 


Warren fell, repreſents that hero in the ago- 
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nies of death, a Grenadier on the point of bay- 
onetting him and Colonel Small (to whom he 
was familtarly known) arreſting the Soldier's 
arm: at the head of the Britiſh line Major 
| Pircairne is ſeen falling dead into the arms of 
his ſon : and not far diſtant General Putnam 
is placed at the rear of our retreating troops, 
in the light blue and ſcarlet uniform he wore 
that day, with his head uncovered, and his 
ſword waving towards the enemy, as it were 
to ſtop their impetuous purſuit. In nearly 
the ſame attitude he 1s exhibited by Barlow 
in that excellent Poem the Viſion of Colum- 
bus, | 


« There ſtrides bold Putnam and from all the plains, 
„Calls the tired hoſt, the tardy rear ſuſtains, 
“And, mid the whizzing death's that fill the air, 
Waves back his ſword and dares the foll'wing war.“ * 


The writer of this Eſſay had occafion of remarking 
to the Poet and the Painter, while they were three thou- 
ſand miles diſtant from each other (at which diſtance 
they had formed and executed the plans of their reſpect- 
ive productions) the ſimilarity obſervable in their deſ- 
criptions of General Putnam, Theſe Chefs d"@uwres 
are mentioned, not with a vain preſumption of adding 
eclat or duration to works which have received the ſeal 
of immortality, but becauſe they preſerve in the fiſter 
arts the ſame illuſtrious action of our hero. I perſuade 
pra I need. not apologize for annexing the beautiful 
ines from the poem in queſtion, on the death of Gener- 
al Warren, 
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Arerx this action, the Britiſh ſtrongly for: 
tified chemſelves on the Peninſulas of Boſton 
and Charles Town: while the Provincials re- 
mained poſted in the circumjacent country 
in ſuch Manner as to form a blockade. In 
the beginning of July, General Waſhington, 
who had been conſtituted by Congreſs Com- 
mander in Chief of the American forces, ar- 
rived at Cambridge to take the command, Þ 
Having formed the army into three grand di- 
viſions, conſiſting of about twelve Regiments 
each, he appointed Major General Ward to 
command the right Wing, Major General 
Lee the left Wing and Major General Put- 
nam the reſerve. General Putnam's alertneſs, 
in accelerating the conſtruction of the neceſſa. 
ry defences, was particularly noticed and highs 
ly approved by the Commander in Chief. 


About the 20th of July, the Declaration of 
Congreſs, ſetting: forth the reaſons of their 
taking up arms, was proclaimed at the head 
of the ſeveral Diviſions. It concluded with 


4 There, hapleſs Warren, thy cold earth was ſeen, 
% There ſpring thy laurels in immortal green; 

«© Deareſt of Chiefs, that ever preſs'd the plain, 
In Freedom's cauſe, with early honors, ſlain, th 
% Still dear in death, as when in fight you mov'd, _ ; 
% By hofts applauded and by Heav'n approv'd ; 6 
The faithful muſe ſhall tell the world thy fame, © 
« And unborn realms reſound th' immortal name.“ 


N 
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theſe patriotic and noble ſentiments. * In 
« our own native land, in defence of the free- 
« dom that is our birch right, and which we 
« ever enjoyed until the late violation of ; 
for the protection of our property, 5. ir- 
« ed ſolely by the honeſt induſtry of our 

« forefathers and ourſelves; againſt violence 

(actually offered, we have taken up arms. 

We ſhall lay them down when hoſtilities 

WH © ſhall ceaſe on the part of the aggreſſors, 

© and all danger of their being renewed ſhall” 
be removed, and not before. 


« With an humble confidence in the mer- 
* cies of the ſupre ne and impartial Judge 
© and Ruler of the Univerſe, we molt de- 
« voutly implore his divine goodneſs to con- 
e duct us happily through this great conflict, 
e to diſpoſe our adverſaries to reconciliation 
eon reaſonable terms, and, thereby, to re- 
* lieve the empire from the calamities of ,ci- 
« vil war.” —As ſoon as theſe memorable 
words were pronounced to General Putnam's 
Diviſion, which he had ordered to be paraded 
on Proſpect Hill, they ſhouted in thie- Huz- 
zas a loud amen! Wherear (a cannon from 
the Fort being fired as a ſignal) the new Stand- 
ard, lately ſent from Connecticut, was ſud- 
cenly ſeen to riſe and unroll itſelf to the wind. 
On ane ſide was in cribed in large letters of 
OS 


ii 


Gold « An ArrEAL To HEAVEN,“ and 0 
the other were delineated the armorial beat 
ings of Connecticut, which without ſupport 
ers or creſt, conſiſt unoſtentatiouſly of 7hry 
Vines: with this motto, Qui tranſtuli 
« ſuſtinet; alluding to the pious confidence 
our forefathers placed in the protection d 
Heaven, on thoſe three allegorical Scions 
KnowLEDGE—LIBERTY—RELIGION —Whic 
they had been inſtrumental in tranſplanting v 
America, | 


Trez ſtrength of poſition on the enemy's 
part and want of ammunition on. our's pre- 
vented operations of magnitude from being 
attempted. Such diligence was uſed in for- 
tifying our camps and ſuch precaution adopt- 
ed to prevent ſurprize, as to enſure tranquil 
ty to the troops during the winter. In the 
ſpring a poſition was taken, ſo menacing to 
the enemy as to cauſe them, on the 17th ot 
March 1776, to abandon Boſton : not with 
out conſiderable precipitation and derelicticn 
of royal ſtores. 


As a part of the hoſtile fleet lingered for 
ſometime in Nantaſket road (about nine 
miles below Boſton) General Waſhington 


* Literally, . He-woho tranſplanted will ſupport them” 
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continued himſelf in Boſton, not only to ſee 
the coaſt entirely clear, but alſo ro make ma- 


ny indiſpenſable arrangements. His Excel- 
lency, propoſing to leave Major General 


Ward with a few regiments, to finiſh the for- 


tifications intended as a ſecurity againſt an 
attack by water, in the mean time diſpatched 
the greater part of the army to New-York, 
where it was moſt probable the enemy would 
make a deſcent. Upon the ſailing of a fleet 
with troops in the month of January, Major 


General Lee had been ſent to the defence of 


that city; who, after having cauſed ſome 
works to be laid out, proceeded to follow 
that fleet to South Carolina. The Com- 
mander in Chief was now exceedingly ſolicit- 
ous that theſe works ſhould be completed as 
ſoon as poſſible, and accordingly gave the 
following 5 


* Orders and Inſtructions for Major General 
Putnam. 6 


« As there are the beſt reaſons to believe 
that the enemy's fleet and army, which left 
e Nantaſket road laſt Wedneſday evening, 
« are bound to New-York to endeavor to 
poſſeſs that important poſt, and, if poſſi- 
ble, to ſecure the communication by Hud- ' 
ſon's River to Canada; it muſt be our 
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care to prevent them from a:compliſhing 
their deſigns. To that end, I have de- | 
tached Brigadier General Heath with the 
whole body of Rifle men and five Batta- 
lions of the Continental Army, by the way 
of Norwich in Connecticut, to New-York. 
Theſe by an expreſs arrived yeſterday from 
General Heath, I have reaſon to believe 
arein New-York. Six more Battalions, 
under Genera] Sullivan, march this morn- 
ing by the ſame route, and will, I hope, 
arrive there in eight or ten days at fartheſt, 
The reſt of the army will immediately fol- 
low in Diviſions, leaving only a conveni- 
ent ſpace between each diviſion, to prevent 
confuſion and want of accommodation up- 
on their march. You will no doubt make 
the beſt diſpatch in getting to New-York, 
Upon your arrival there you will aſſume 
the command and immediately proceed in 
continuing to execute the plan propoſed by 
Major General Lee, for fortifying that ci- 
ty and ſecuring the paſſes of the Eaſt and 
North Rivers. If, upon conſultation with MW _ 
the Brigadiers General and Engineers, any 
altezation in that plan is thought neceſſa- 

ry, you are at liberty to make it: cautiouſ- 

ly avoiding to break in too much upon his 

main deſign, unleſs where it may be ap- 
parently neceſſary ſo to do, and that by the ¶ er 
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general voice and opinion of the gentle - 
men abovementioned. 


&« You will meet the Quarter Maſter Gen- 


« eral Colonel Mifflin, and Commiſſar 


General at New-York. As theſe are bot 
men of excellent talents in their different 
Departments, you will do well to give them 
all the authority and aſſiſtance they re- 
quire: And ſhould a Council of War be 
neceſſary, it is my direction they aſſiſt at ir. 
« Your long Service and Experience will 
better than my particular directions at this 
diſtance, point out to you the works moſt 
proper to be firſt raiſed; and your perſe- 
verance, activity and zeal will lead you 
(without my recommending it) to exert 
every Nerve to diſappoint the enemy's de- 
ſigns. 


« Devoutly praying that the Power which 
has hitherto ſuſtained the American Arms, 
may continue to bleſs them with the di- 
vine protection, I bid you—FarREWELL. ' 


Givenat Head Quarters, in Cambridge, 
this 29th of March 1776. 


s 


Geo. WASHINGTON. 


* Colonel Joſeph Trumbull, eldeſt ſoa to the Gov- 


ernor of that name. 
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InvzsTzED with theſe commands, General 
Putnam travelled by long and expeditious 
ſtages to New-York. His firſtz precaution, 
upon his arrival, was to prevent diſturbance, 
or ſurpriſe in the night ſeaſon. With theſe 
objects in view, after poſting the neceſſary 
guards, he iſſued his“ Orders. He inſtitu- 
ted, likewiſe, other wholeſome regulations to 
meliorate the police of the troops and to pre- 
ſerve the good agreement that ſubſiſted be. 
tween them and the citizens. | 


 NoTwiTHSTANDING the war had now ra- 
ged, in other parts, with unaccuſtomed ſeve- 
rity for nearly a year, yet the Britiſh ſhips at 
New-York (one of which had once fired up- 
on the town to intimidate the inhabitants) 
found the means of being ſupplied with freſh 
water and proviſions. General Putnam re- 


* General Orders, 
« Head Quarters New-York April 5, 1770. 


4 The Soldiers are ſtrictly enjoined to retire to their 
barracks and quarters, at tattoo-beating, and to remain 
there until the reveille is beat. 

« Neceſſity obliges the General to deſire the inhabit- 
ants of the city to obſerve the ſame rule, as no perſon 
will be permitted to paſs any centry, after this night, 
without the counterſign. 

„ The Inhabitants, whoſe buſineſs requires it, may 
know the counterſign by applying to any of the Bri- 
gade-Majors.“ 


Cm] 


ſolved to adopt effectual meaſures for putting a 
period to this intercourſe and accordingly ex- 
preſſed his protubition® ir in the moſt pointed 
terms. 


NEARLY at the ſame moment, a detach- 
ment of a thouſand Continentals was ſent to - 
occupy Governor's Iſland, a Regiment to for- 
tify Red Hook, and ſome companies of Ri- 
—— to the Jerſey ſhore. Of two boats, 
(belonging tb two armed veſſels) which at- 
tempted to take on board freſh water from 
the watering place on Staten-Iſland, one was 


\ *«PROHIBITTO-Nc.cuu 
«« Head Quarters, New-York, April 8, 1776. 


The General informs the inhabitants that it is be- 
come abſolutely neceſſary, that all communication be- 
tween the miniſterial fleet and ſhore ſhould be immedi- 
ately topped ; for that purpoſe he has given poſitive or- 
ders, the ſhips ſhould no longer be furniſhed with pro- 
viſions. Any inhabitants or others, who ſhall be taken 
that have been on-board (after the publiſhing this order) 
or near any of the ſhips or 2 g on board will be conſid- 
ered as enemies and treated accordingly. 

« All boats are to fail from N s flip. Cap- 
tain James Alner is appointed Inſpector and will give 
permits to Oyſtermen. It is ordered and expected that 
none attempt going without a paſs.”? 


Is RAIL PurxAu, Major General in 


in the Continental Army and Com- 


mander in Chiefof the forces in Ne- 
Tork. | 


3 


driven off (by the Riflemen) with two or 
three ſeamen killed in it; and the other cap. 
tured with thirteen. A few days afterwards 
Captain Vandeput of the Aſia man of war, 


the ſenior officer of the ſhips on this ſtation, 


finding the intercouſe with the ſhore inter. 
diced, their limits contracted, and that no 
good purpoſes could be an{wered by remain- 
ing there, ſailed, with all the armed veſſels, 
out of the harbor. Theſe arrangements and 
tranſactions, joined to an unremitting atten- 


tion to the completion of the defences, gave] 


full ſcope to the activity of General Putnam, 
until the arrival of General Waſhington, 


which happened about the middle of April. 
Tux Commander in Chief, in his firſt pub- 


lic orders, * complimented the Officers wht 
« had ſucceſſively commanded at New-York, 
« and returned his thanks to them as well as 
ce to the Officers and Soldiers under ther 
*© command, for the many works of defence 
* which had been ſo expeditiouſly erected: 
c at the ſame time he expreſſed an expecta- 
ce tion that the ſame ſpirit of zeal for the fer- 
cc vice, would continue to animate their fu- 
6e ture conduct. Putnam, who was then 
the only Major General with the main army; 
had ſtill a chief agency in forwarding the for- 
tifications; and, with the aſſiſtance of the 


| 
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de 


. (an 
Brigadiers Spencer and Lord Sterling, in aſ- 
ſigning to the different Corps their alarm 
Fot, ten th Io : 
Concress having. intimated a deſire of ” 
conſulting with the Commander in Chief on 
the critieal poſture of affairs, His Excellency 
repaired to Philadelphia «ceordingIyy an was 
abſent from the twenty- fir 
fixth of June. General Putnam, who com- 
manded in that interval, had it in charge to 
open all letters directed to General Waſhing- 
ton on public ſervice, and, if important, after 
regulating his conduct by their contents, to 
forward them by expreſs; to expedite the 
works then erecting; to begin others which 
were ſpecified ; to eſtabliſn ſignals for com- 
municating an alarm; to guard againſt the 
poſſibility of ſurprize; to ſecure well the 
Powder-Magazine; to augment by every 
means in his power the quantity of Cartridg- 
es; and to ſend Brigadier General Lord Ster- 
ling to put the Poſts in the Highlands into a 
proper condition of defence. He had alſo 
a private aud confidential inſtruction to afford 
whatever aid might be required hy the Pro- 
vincial Congreſs of New-Y ork for apprehend- 
ing certain of their diſaffected citizens: and 
as it would be moſt convenient to take the 
detachment for this * from the troops 
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oon Long-Ifland, under command of Briga- 
dier General Greene, it was recommended 
that this officer ſhould be adviſed of the plan, 
mand that the execution ſhould be conducted 
with ſecrecy and celerſty, as well as with de- 
cency and good order. In the records of the 
army are preſerved the daily Orders which 
were iſſued in the abſence of the Commander 
in Chief, who, on his return, was not only ſa- 
tisfied that the works had been proſecuted with 
all poſſible diſpacch, but alſo that the other 
duties had been properly diſcharged. 


Ir was the latter end of June when the 
Britiſh fleet, which had been at Halifax wait - 
ing for reinforcements from Europe, began 
to arrive at New-York. To obſtruct its paſ- 
ſage ſome marine preparations had been made. 
General Putnam, to whom the directions of 
the whale boats, fire rafts, flat-bottomed 
boats and armed veſſels was committed, af- 
forded his patronage to a project for deſtroy- 
ing the enemy's 3 by exploſion. A 
Mac bine, altogether different from any thing 
hitherto deviſed by the art of man, had been 
invented by Mr. David Buſhnell?, for ſubma- 


» David Buſhnell, A. M. of Saybrook in Connecti- 
cut, invented ſeveral other machines for the annoyance 
of ſhipping ; theſe from accidents, not militating againſt 
the philoſophical principles, on wich their ſuccels de · 


„ „ 


rine navigation, which was found · to anſwer” 
the purpoſe perfectly of rowing horizontally 
at any given depth under water, and of riſ- 
ing or ſinking at-pleaſure. To this Mackme' 
(called the American Turtle) was attached 4 


| Magazine of Powder, which. it was intended 


pended, only partially ſucceeded. He deſtroyed a veſlel 
in the charge of Commodore-Symmonds; whoſe report to 
the Admiral was publiſhed: One of his kegs alſo de- 
moliſhed..a veſſel near the Long -Iſland ſhore. About - 


Chriſtmas 4777 he committed to the Delaware a number 


of Kegs, deſtined to fall among the Britiſh fleet at Phila- 
delphia : but his ſquadron of Kegs, having been ſeparated 


and retarded by the ice, demoliſhed but a ſingle boat. 
This cataſtrophe, however, produced-an alarm; unpre- 


cedented in its nature and degree; which has been ſo 


happily deſcribed in the ſubſequent Song by the Hon. 
Francis Hopkinſon, that the event: it celebrates will 


not be forgotton ſo long as mankind ſhall continue to be 


delighted with works of humour and taſts: 


The battle of the Kegs :—a Song. Tune :Moggy 


* Lawder. | 
GALLANTS, attend, and hear a friend 
Trill forth 'harmonious ditty : 
Strange things Tl! tell, which late befell 
In Philadelphia city... STE 


*Twas early day, as-poets ſay, - 
Juſt when the.ſun was riſing, . 

A ſoldier ſtood on log of wood, 
And ſaw a fight ſurpriſing... 


As.in a maze, he ſtood to gaze, 
The truth can't be denied; Sir; - 
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to be faſtened under the bottom of à ſhip 
with a driving ſcrew; in ſuch fort that the 
fame ſtroke which diſengaged it from the 
Machine thould put the inergal be 


He ſpied a ſcore of Kegs or more, 
Come floating down the tide, Sir, 


A ailor, too, in jerkin blue, 
The ſtrange appearance viewing, 
Firſt damn'd his eyes, in great ſurprize, 


Then ſaid-—<* Some miiſchief's brewing,” i 


cc Theſe Kegs now hold the rebels bold, 
* Pack'd up like pickled herring : 


* And they're come. down, t' attack the town, 4 


In this new way of ferry'ng.“ 


The ſoldier flew ; the ſailor too: 
And, ſcar'd almoſt to death, Sir, 
Wore out their ſhoes, to ſpread the news ; 
And ran till out of breath, Sir. 


Now up and down, throughont the town, 
Moſt frantic ſcenes were acted: ; 

And ſome ran here and ſome ran there, 
Like men almoſt diſtracted. 


Some fire cried, which ſome denied, 
But ſaid the earth had quaked : 
And girls and boys, with hideous noiſe, 

Ran through the town half naked. 


Sir William f he, ſnug as a flea, 
Lay all this time a ſnoring ; 4 


| Sir William Howe. 


* 
„* 
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in motion. This being done, the ordinary 


operation of a gun- lock (at the diſtance of 
half an hour, an hour, or any determinate 


time) would cauſe the powder to explode and 
leave the effects to the common laws of nature. 


The ſimplicity, yet. combination diſeovered 


Nor dreamt of harm; as he lay warm: 
In. bed with Mrs. L*r*ng. - 


Now in a fright, he ſtarts upright, | 
Awak'd by ſuch a,clater: . —< 2 
He rubs both eyes; and boldly cries, ; 
„% For God's ſake, what's the matter? 


At his bed-fide, he then eſpied 
Sir Erſkine + at command, Sir, „ 
Upon. one ſoot, he had one boot, | 
And-t'other: in his hand, Sir, 


« Ariſe ! ariſe !“ Sir Erſkine cries: : 
„The rebels—more's the pit) 

Without a boat, are all on float, 
« And rang'd before the city. 2 


„The motly crew, in veſlels new, | 
With Satan for their guide, Sir, - 

Pack' d up in bags, or wooden. KE s, 

Come driving down the tide; Sir} 3 


Therefore prepare foribloody war : | > 
% Theſe Kecs muſt all-berouted jv» < 1 

* Or ſurely we defpii'd ſhall be, | 
« And Britiſh courage doubied * 


7 Sir William, Brikine. — | 
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in the mechaniſm of this wonderful machine, 
were acknowledged by thoſe ſkilled in Phyl- 
- icks, and particularly Hydraulics, to be nat 
leſs ingenious than novel. The Inventor, 


The Royal band new ready ſtand, 
All rang'd in dread array, Sir, 
With ſtomach's ſtout, to ſee it out, 
And make a bloody day, Sir. 


The cannons roar from ſhore to ſhore : 
The ſmall arms make a rattle. - 
Since wars began, I'm ſure no man | 
E*er ſaw ſo ſtrange a battle. 


The rebel“ vales, the rebel dales, 
With rebel trees ſurrounded, g 
The diſtant woods, the hills and floods, 

| With rebel echoes ſounded. 


The fiſh below ſwam to and fro, 

| Attack'd from ev'ry quai ter: 

1% Why ſure, thought they, the Dev'l's to pay 
| «© Mongſt folks above the water.“ 


TheKzcs, tis ſaid, though ſtrongly made 
Of rebel ſtaves and hoops, Sir, 

Could not oppoſe their pow'rful foes, 
The conqu”ring Britiſh troops, Sir. 

From morn to night; thoſe men of might, 
Diſplay'd amazing courage; | 

And when the Sun was fairly down, 
Retir'd to ſup their porridge. _ 


The Britiſh officers were ſo fond of the word, rebel, 
that they often applied it moſt abſurdly, : 
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vhoſe conſtitution was too feeble to permit 


him to perform the labour of rowing the Tur 


tle, had taught his brother to manage it with 


perlect dexterity ; but unfortunately his bro- ; 


ther fell ſick of a fever juſt before the arrival 
of the fleet. Recourſe was therefore had to 
x Serjeant in the Connecticut troops; who, 
having received whatever inſtructions could 
be communicated to him in a ſhort time, 


vent (too late in the night) with all the appa- 


ratus under the bottom of the Eagle a ſixty- 
four gun Ship on board of which the Britiſh 
Admiral Lord Howe commanded. In com- 
ing up, the ſcrew, that had been calculated 
to perforate the copper ſheathing,. unluckily 
ſtruck againſt fome iron plates, where the 
rudder is connected with the ſtern. This ac- 
An hundred men, with each a pen, 5 
Or more, upon my word, Sir, 
It is moſt true, would be too few, 
Their valour to record, Sir. 


duch feats did they perform that day, 
Upon thoſe wicked KE cs, Sir, - 

That years to come, if they get home, 
They'll make their boaſts and brags, Sir. 


Mr. Buſhnell, having been highly recommended for his 
talents by Preſident Stiles, General Parſons and ſome 
ether gentlemen: of Science, was appointed a Captain in 
the Corps of Sappers and Miners : in which capacity he. 


r to ſerve with that corps, until the concluſion 
n, War. | | 
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cident, added to the ſtrength of tide whieh 
prevailed and the want of adequate ſkill in the 
Serjeant, occaſioned ſuch delay that the dawn © 
began to appear: whereupon he abandoned t 
the Magazine to chanee, and( after gaining il I. 
proper diſtance): for the ſake of - expedition, M Pl 
rowed . 0n- the ſurface towards the town. th. 
General Putnam, who had been on the wharf O. 
anxiouſly, expecting the reſult from the firſt Ml '' 
glimmering of light, beheld the Machine F. 
near Governor's Iſland and ſent a whale-boa Wl in 
to bring it on ſhere.. In about twenty mi * 
nutes afterwards the Magazine exploded and P 
blew a vaſt column of xater to an amazing b. 
height in the air. As. the whole buſineſs had Ir 
been kept an inviolable ſeeret, he. was- not 1 P. 
little diverted with the various conjectureg th 
whether this ſtupendous noiſe was produced 
by a bomb, a meteor, - a water-ſpout or an 
earthquake. Other operations of a moſtſe 
rious nature rapidly ſucceeded and. prevented 
arepetition.of the experiment. nf 


O the twenty-ſecond of Auguſt the vai 
of the Britiſn landed on- Long-Iſland,, and 
was ſoon followed by the whole army, except 
ene. Brigade of Heſſtans, a ſmalhbbody of Bri: 
tiſh and ſome convaleſcents, left on. Staten 
Hand. Our troops on Long Ifland had 
been commanded. during the former by 
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General Greene, who was now ſick; and 
General Putnam took the command, but 
two days before the battle of Flatbuſh. - The 
Inſtructions to him (pointing in the firſt 
place to deciſive expedients for ſuppreſſing 
the ſcattering, unmeaning and waſteful fire of 
our men) contained regulations for the ſer- 
vice of the guards, the Brigadiers and the 
Field Officers of the day; for the appoint- 
ment and encouragement of proper ſcouts; as 
well as for keeping the men conſtantly at their 


poſts; for preventing the burning of 
buildings (except it ſhould be neceſſary for 


military purpoſes) and for preſerving private 
property from pillage and deſtruction. To 
theie regulations were added, in a more dif- 
fuſe though not leſs ſpirited and profeſſional 
ſtyle, reflections on the diſtinction of an army 


from a mob; with exhortations for the Sol- 


diers to conduct themſelves manfully in ſuch 
a cauſe, and for their Commander to oppoſe 
the enemy's approach with detachments of 
his beſt troops: while he ſhould endeavor to 


render their advance more difficult by con- 
ſtruct ing abattis, and to entrap their parties 


by forming ambuſcades. General Putnam 
was within the lines, when an engagement 
took place on the 27th, between the Britiſh 
army and our advanced Corps, in which we 
loſt _ a thouſand men ia killed and miſſ- 
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Sterling made priſoners. But our. men 
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rules of war, formed into fourteen Brigade. 
Major General. Putnam commanded tete 


jors General Spencer and Greene the- center 
of fix Brigades, and Major General Heath the 
left which was poſted near Kingſbridge and 
compoſed of two Brigades. The whole ne- 


men; while the Britiſh and German force 


: 1 > 5 N | 
( 190 . 
ing, with the Generals. Sullivan and Lon 


(though attacked on all ſides) fought wit 
great bravery; and the enemy's:loſs. was ne 


Tx unfortunate battle of Long Iſland, the 
maſterly retreat from thence and the actual 
paſſage of part of the hoſtile fleet in the Eaſt 
Ri ver above the Town, preluded the evacus- 
tion -· of New- Tork. A promotion of. four 
Major's General and fix Brigadiers had pre- 
viouſly been made by Congreſs. After thy 
retreat from Long Ifland the main army, con- 
ſiſting for the moment, of ſixty Battalions (o 
which twenty were Continental; . the: reſidue 
Levies and Militia) was, conformably to the 
exigencies of the. ſervice, rather than to. the 


right grand Diviſion of five Brigades, the Mech 


ver amounted to twenty thouſand :effeCtive 


under Sir William Howe exceeded twenty: 
two thouſand : indeed the Miniſter had al: 
ſerted in Parliament chat they would conſł 


(i 


more than thirty thouſand. Our two cen- 
er Diviſions, both commanded by General 


moved towards Mount Waſhington, Harlem 
Heights and Horn's Hook, as ſoon as the 


don the city. That event, thus circumſtanc- 
ed, took effect a few days after. 


fading three ſhips of war up the North Ri- 
xr to Bloomingdale and keeping up, for 
ſme hours, a ſevere cannonade on our lines, 
from thoſe already in the Eaſt River, landed in 


manded by a ftate Brigadier General, fled 
yithout making reſiſtance. Two Brigades 
f General Putnam's Diviſion, ordered to 
their ſupport, notwithſtanding the exertion of 
their Brigadiers, and of the Commander in 
hief himſelf, who came up at the inſtant, 
conducted themſelves in the ſame ſhameful 


decupied. Thither the forces in the vicini- 
y, as well as the fugitives, repaired. In the 


ler of his command and the ordinary out- 
s, was in the city, After having cauſed 


Spencer- in the ſickneſs of General Greene, 
fnal reſolution was taken, in a Council of 


War, on the twelfth of September, to aban- 


on Sunday the fifteenth the Britiſh, aſter 


orce at Turtle Bay—our new Levies com- 


3 n 2 
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manner. His Excellency then ordered the 
Heights of Harlem, a ſtrong poſition, to be 


mean time General Putnam, with the remain 
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the Brigades to begin their retreat by the route 
of Bioomingdale, in order to avoid the ene- 
my, who were then in the poſſeſſion of the 
main road leading to Kingſbridge, he gal- 
loved to call off the pickets and _guards, 
Having myſelf been a Volunteer in his Diyi- 
ſion and acting Adjutant to the laſt Regiment 
that left the city, I had frequent opportuni- 
ties that day of beholding him, for the pur- 
poſe of iſſuing orders and encouraging the 
troops, flying, on his horſe covered with 
foam, wherever his preſence was moſt neceſſa- 
ry. Without his extraordinary exertions the 
guards muſt have been inevitably loſt, and 
it is probable entire Corps would have been 
cut in pieces. When we were not far from 
Bloomingdale, an Aid de Camp came from 
him at full ſpeed to inform, that a column of 
Britiſh Infantry was deſcending upon our right, 
Our rear was ſoon fired upon, and che Colonel 
of our regiment (whoſe order was juſt com- 
municated for the front to file off ro the left) 
was killed on the ſpot. With no other loſs 6 
we joined the army, after dark, on FI 10 
ich of Harlem. 4 , 
Barbar our Brigades came in, we were 
given up for loſt by all our friends. S0 efi- 
tical indeed was our ſituation and ſo narros 


the gap by which we eſcaped, that the inſtant 
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we had paſſed, the enemy cloſed it by extend- 
ing their line from river to river. Our men, 
who had been fifteen hours under arms, har- 
raſſed by marching and countermarching in 
conſequence of inceſſant alarms, exhauſted as 
they were by heat and thirſt (for the day pro- 
ved inſupportably hot and few or none had 
canteens, inſomuch that ſome died at the 
brooks where they drank) if attacked, could 
have made but.feeble reſiſtance. 


Ir we take into conſideration the debilitating 
ſickneſs which weakened almoſt all our troops, 
the hard duty by which they were worn down 
in conſtructing numberleſs defences, the con- 
tinual want of reſt they had ſuffered (ſince the 
enemy landed) in guarding from nocturnal 
ſurprize, the deſpondency infuſed into their 
minds by an inſular ſituation and a conſciouſ- 
neſs of inferiority to the enemy in diſcipline, 
together with the diſadvantageous terms upon 
which, in their ſtate of ſeparation, they might 
have been fqxced to engage; it appears high 
ly probable that day would have preſented 
an eaſy victory to the Britiſh. On the other 
ſide, the American Commander in Chief had 
wiſely countenanced an opinion, then univer- 
ſally credited, that our army was three times 
more numerous that it was in reality, Ir 1s 
not a ſubject for aſtoniſhment, that the Britiſh, 
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ignorant of the exiſting circumſtances, im- 


poſed upon as to. the numbers by reports 


and recollecting what a few brave men, ſlight- 
ly eatrenched, had performed at Bunker Hill, 
ſhould proceed with great circumſpection. 
For their reproaches, that the Rebels (as they 


affected to ſtyle us) loved digging better than 


fighting, and that they earthed themſelves 
in holes like foxes, but ill concealed at the 
bottom of their own hearts the profound im- 
preſſion that' action had made. Cheap and 


contemptible as we had once ſeemed in their 


Eyes, it had taught them to hold us in ſome 
reſpect. This reſpect, in conjunction with a 
fixed belief that the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit of our 
oppoſition muſt ſoon ſubſide, and that the 
inexhauſtible reſources of Britain would ulti- 


marely triumph without leaving any thing to 


chance (not the avarice or treachery of the 
Britiſh General, as the factions of his own 
nation wiſhed to inſinuate)retarded their oper- 


ation and afforded us leiſure to reſcue from 


annihilation the miſerable relics of an army, 
haſtening to diſſolution by the expiration of 
enliſtments, and the country itſelf from irre- 
treivable ſubjugation. In TRUTH WE ARE 
NOT LESS INDEBTED TO THE MATTOCK AT 
ONE PERIOD, THAN TO THE MUSQUET AT 
ANOTHER, FOR OUR POLITICAL SALVATION. 
It required great talents to determine when 
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one or the other was moſt profitably to be 
employed. I am aware how faſhionable it 
has become to compare the American Com- 
mander in Chief, for the prudence diſplayed 
in thoſe dilatory and defenſive operations, ſo 
happily proſecuted in the early ſtages of the 
war, to the illuſtrious Roman, who acquired 
immortality in reſtoring the Commonwealth, 
by delay. Advantageous and flattering as 
the compariſon at firſt appears, it will 
be found on examination to ſtint the 
American to the ſmaller moiety of his merited 
fame. Did HE not in ſcenes of almoſt un- 
parallelled activity diſcover ſpecimens of 
tranſcendent abilities, and might it not be 
proved to profeſſional men, that boldneſs 
in council, and rapidity in execution were 
at leaſt, equally with prudent procraſtination, 
and the quality of not being compelled to 
action, attſibutes of his military genius? 
This, however, was an occaſion, apparent as 
preſſing, for attaining his object by delay. 
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From that he had every thing to gain, nothing 0 
to loſe. Yet there were not wanting Politi- „5 
cians, AT THIS VERY TIME, who querulouſly 1 
blamed theſe. Fabian meaſures and londly bo 
clamoured,. that the immenſe labour and ex- 9 
pence beſtowed on the fortification of New- "of 
York had been thrown away; that, if we- H 
could not face the enemy #bere.after ſo many Th 
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preparations, we might as well relinquiſh the 
conteſt at once, for we could no where make 
a ſtand ; and that, if General Waſhington, 
with an army of ſixty thouſand men, ſtrongly 
entrenched, dechned fighting with Sir William 
Howe, who had little more than one third 
of chat number, it was not to be expected he 
would find any other occaſion that might in- 
duce him toengage.—But General Waſhing- 
ton, content to ſuffer a temporary ſacrifice 
of perſonal reputation for the ſake of ſecuring 
a permanent advantage to his country, and 
regar:llefs of thoſe idle clamours for which 
he had furniſhed materials by making his 
countrymen, in order the more effectually to 
make his enemy, believe his force much greater 
than it actually was; inflexibly purſued his 
ſyſtem and gloriovſly demonſtrated how poor 
and pitiful in the eſtimation of A GREAT MIND 
are the cenſorious ſtrictures of thoſe Novices 
in war and politics, who, with equal raſhnels 
and impudence,preſume to decide dogmatical- 
ly on the merit of plans they could neither 
originate or comprehend ! . 


Trar night our ſoldiers exceſſively fatigued 


by the ſultry march of the day, their cfoaths 
wet by a ſevere ſhower of rain that ſucceeded 
towards the evening, their blood chilled by 
the cold wind that produced a ſudden change 
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im the temperature of the air, and their hearts 
ſunk within them by the loſs of baggage, 
artillery, and works 1n which they had been 

taught to put great confidence, lay upon 
their arms, . covered only by the clouds of an 
vacomfortable ſky. To - retrieve our diſ- 
orded affairs and prevent the enemy from 
profiting by them, no exertion was relaxed, 

no vigilance remitted on the part of our high- 
er officers. The Regiments. which had been 
leaſt expoſed .to. fatigue that day, furniſhed 


wi 


the neceſſary piquets to ſecure the army from 


ſurprize. Thote, whoſe military lives had 


been ſhort and unpracticed, felt enough be- 


ſides Jafſitude of body to diſquiet the tran- 
quill:ty of their repoſe. Nor had thoſe, who 


were older in ſervice and of more experience, , 
any ſubject for conlolation.. The warmth | 


of enthuſiaſm ſeemed to be- extinguiſhed, 


The force of. diſcipline . had not ſuficiently | 
occupied its place to give men a dependence - 
vpon each other. We were apparently about 
to-reap the bitter fruits of that jealous policy, 


which ſome leading men (with the beſt mo- 
tive.) had ſown in our fœderal councils, whe 


they cauſed .the mode to be adopted, for 


carrying on the war by detachments of militia; 


from apprehenſion Hom an eſtabliſhed Con- 


tinental army, after defending the country 


againſt foreign invaſion, might ſubvert its 
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| liberties themſelves. Paradoxical as it will 
appear, it may be profitable to be known to 
poſterity, that, while our very exiſtence as an 
independent people was in queſtion, the 
patriotic jealouſy for the ſafety of our future 
freedom had been carried to ſuch a virtuous, 
but dangerous exceſs, as well nigh to pre- 
clude the attainment of our Independence, 
Happily that limited and hazardous ſyſtem 
ſoon gave room to one more enlightened and 
ſalutary. This may be attributed to the rei- 
terated arguments, the open remonſtrances 
and the confidential communications of the 
Commander in Chief: who, though not apt 
to deſpair of the Republic, on this occaſion, 
exprefled himſelf in terms of unuſual deſpon- 
dency. He declared in his letters that he 
found, to his utter aſtoniſhment and mortifi- 
cation, that no reliance could de placed on 2 
oreat proportion of his preſent troops, and 
that, unleſs efficient meaſures for eſtabliſhing 
a permanent force ſhould be ſpeedily purſued, 
we had every reaſon to fear the final ruin of 
our caule. 


NexT morning ſeveral parties of the ene- 


my appeared upon the plains in our front. 


On receiving this intelligence, General Waſh- 
ington rode quickly to the out poſts, for the 
Purpoſe of preparing agginſt an attack, if the 
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enemy ſhould advance with that deſign. 
Lieutenant Colonel Knowlton's Rangers (a 
fine ſelection from the eaſtern Regiments). 
who had been ſkirmiſhing with an advanced 
arty, came in and informed the General that = 
a body of Britiſh were under cover of a ſmall = 
eminence at no conſiderable diftance. His I 
Excellency, willing to raiſe our men from. 
their dejection by the ſplender of ſome little 
ſucceſs, ordered Lieutenant Colonel Knowl- 
ton with his Rangers, and Major Leitch with. 
three Companies of Weedon's Regiment of 
Virginians to gain their rear; while appear- 
ances ſhould be made of an attack in front. 
As ſoon as the enemy ſaw the party ſent to 
decoy them, they ran precipitately down the 
hill, took poſſeſſion of fome fences and buſh- 
es, and commenced a briſk firing at long ſhot. 
Unfortunately Knowlton and Leitch made 
their onſet rather in flank than in rear. The 
enemy changed their front and the ſkirmiſh, 
at once became cloſe and warm. Major 
*Leitch having received three balls through 
his fide was ſoon borne from the field, and 
Colonel Knowlton (who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf fo gallantly at the battle of Bunker- 
Hill) was mortally wounded imme af- 


* Major Leitch, after languiſhing ſome days, died of 
2 locked jaw. 
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ter. Their men, however, undaunted . 

theſe diſaſters, ſtimulated with the thirſt of re- 
venge for the loſs of their leaders, and con- 
ſcious of acting under the eye of the Com. 


mander in Chief, maintained the conflict with 


uncommon ſpirit and perſeverance. But the 
General, ſceing them in need of ſupport, ad- 
vanced part of che Maryland Regiments of 
Griffith and Richardſon, together with ſome 
detachments from fuch eaitern, Corps, as 


chanced to be moſt contiguous to the place of 


action. Our troops this day, without excep- 
tion, behaved with the greateſt intrepidity. So 


bravely did they repulſe the Britiſh, that Sir 


William Howe moved his Ke/erve. with two 
field pieces, a battalion of Heſſian Grena- 
diers and a company of Chaſſeurs to ſuccour 
his retreating troops. General Waſhington, 
not willing to draw on a general action, de- 
clined preſſing the. purſuit. In this engage- 
ment were the ſecond and third Battalions of 
Light Infantry, the forty-ſecond Britiſh Re- 
giment and the German Chaſſeurs, of whom 
eight officers and upward of ſeventy privates 
were wotnded, and our people buried nearly 


twenty who were left dead on the field. We 


had about forty wounded : our loſs in killed, 
except of two valuable Officers, was very in- 
conſiderable. 


— — Sr — a . 8 — 1 
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An * advantage, ſo RY in irſelf, pro- 
duced, in event, a ſurpriſing and almoſt in- 
credible effect upon the whole army. A- 
mong the troops not engaged, who during the 
action were throwing earth from the new 
trenches, with an alacrity that indicated a de- 
termination to defend them, every viſage was 
ſeen to brighten, and to aſſume, inſtead of the 
gloom of deſpair, the glow of animation. 


* A tranſcript from General Waſhington's Public 
Orders of the ſeventeenth, will, better than any other 
document that could be adduced, ſhew his ſentiment on 
the conduct of the two preceding days and how fervent- 
ly he wiſhed to foſter the good diſpoſitions diſcovered on 
the laſt. | | | 

« ORDERS. 
Head Quarters, Harlem Heights, Sept. 17, 1776. 
« Parole enn... Counterſign Virginia. 

*{ The General moſt heartily thanks the troops com- 
manded yeſterday by Major Leitch, who firſt advanced 
upon the enemy, and the others who ſo reſolutely ſup- 
ported them. The behaviour yeſterday was ſuch a con- 
traſt to that of ſome of the troops the day before, as 
maſt ſhew what may be done where Officers and Soldiers 
will exert themſelves. Once more, therefore, the 
General calls upon Officers and Men, to act up to the 
noble cauſe in which they are engaged, and to ſupport 
the honor and liberties of their Country.“ 

« The gallant and brave Colonel Knowlton, who 
would have been an honor to any Country, having fallen 
yeſterday while gloriouſly fighting; Captain Brown is to 
take the Command of the party lately led by Colonel 
15 42 Om̃cers and men are to obey him accord- 
ing 7.2 


C ws Þ = 


4 This change, no leſs ſudden than happy, leſt 8 
1 little room to doubt that the men, who ran 0 
qv the day before at the ſight of an enemy, would . 
= now (to wipe away the ſtain of that diſgrace |} 
Þ and to recover the confidence of their Genet. * 
5 'y al) have conducted themſelves in a very dif- 11 
ferent manner. Some alteration was made in " 
4 the diſtribution of Corps to prevent the Bri- 
4 tiſh from gaining either flank in the ſucceed. I 
4 ing night. General Putnam, who command. . 
ed on the right, was directed in orders, in caſe I. 
1 0 the ene ny ſhoula attempt to force the paſs, 1 
. to apply for a reinforcement to General Spen- g 
*4 cer, who commanded on the left. i 
"| 1,0? 
1 GENERAL PUTNAM, who was too good 4 | 
i huſbandman himſelf not to have a reſpect for q 
3 the labors and improvements of others, ftre- 5 
„ nuouſly ſeconded the views of the Command. f 
8 er in Chief in preventing the devaſtation of il e. 
1 Farms and the violation of private property. N ei 
i For under pretext that the property in this 9 
. quarter belonged to friends to the Britith go- e 
ff | vernment (as indeed it moſtly did) a ſpirit of 
at rapine and licentiouſneſs began to prevail, 
= which, unleſs repreſſed in the beginning, fore- Nu 
# boded, beſides the ſubverſion of Giſciphoce Dt 
A diſgrace and defeat ot our arms. ar 
„ | 0 
. Ou new defences now becoming ſo ſtrong Nat 
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i not to admit inſult with impunity, and Sir 
William Howe, not chooſing to place too 
much at riſque in attacking us in front, on 
the 12th day of October, leaving Lord Piercy 
with one Heſſian and two Britiſh Brigades in 
his lines atHarlem to cover New-York, em- 
barked with the main body of his army with 
an intention of landing at Frog's Neck, ſituated 
near the town of Weſt Cheſter and little more 
than a league above the communication cal- 
led King's bridge, which connects New-York 
land with the main. There was nothing to 
oppoſe him; and he effected his debark ation 
by nine o'clock in the morning. The ſame 
policy of keeping our army as compact as 
poſſible; the ſame ſyſtem of avoiding being 
forced to action; and the ſame precaution to 
prevent the interruption of ſupplies, rein- 
forcements or retreat, that lately dictated the 
evacuation of New- Vork, now induced Gen- 
eral Waſhington to move towards the ſtron 


grounds in the upper part of Weſt Cheſter 


County. | 


ABovurT the ſame time, General Putnam 
was ſent to the weſtern ſide of the Hudſon to 
provide againſt an irruption into the Jerſeys, 
and ſoon after to Philadelphia to put thar 
town into a poſture of defence. T hither 
attend him, without ſtopping to-dilate on the 
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ſubſequent incidents that might ſwell a folio, 


though here compreſſed to a ſingle paragraph: 
without attempting to give in detail the ſkill- 


ful retrograde movements of our Command- 


er in Chief, who, after detaching a Garriſon 
for Fort Waſhington, by preoccupying with 
extemporaneous redoubts and entrenchments 
the ridges from Mile-Square to White Plains, 
and by folding one Brigade behird another in 
rear of thoſe ridges that run parallel with the 
Sound, brought off all his Artillery, Stores and 
Sick, in the face of a ſuperior foe : without 
commenting on the partial and equivocal bat- 
tle fought near the laſt mentioned village, or 
the cauſe why the Britiſh, then in full force 
(for the laſt of the Heſſian Infantry and Bri- 
tiſn Light-Horſe had juſt arrived) did not 
more ſeriouſly endeavor to induce a general 
engagement: without journalizing their mi- 
litary manceuvres in falling back to King 
bridge, capturing Fort Waſhington, Fort 
Lee, and marching through the Jerſeys : with- 
out enumerating the inſtances of rapine, mur- 
der, luſt and devaſtation, that marked theit 
progreſs, and filled our boſoms with horro 
and indignation : without deſcribing how! 
diviſion of our diſſolving army, with General 
Waſhington, was driven before them beyond 
e Delaware: without painting the naked 
and forlorn condition of theſe much enduring 
men, amidſt the rigors of an inclement ſeaſon 


(14569 


and without even ſketching the conſterna- 
tion that ſeized the States, at this perilous pe- 
riod, when General Lee (in leading from the 
North a ſmall reinforcement to our troops) 
was himſelf taken priſoner by ſurprize; when 
every thing ſeemed decidedly declining to the 
laſt extremity, and when every proſpe& bur 
ſerved to augment the depreſſion of deſpair— 
until the genius of one man, in one day, at a 
ſingle ſtroke, wreſted from the veteran Bat- 
talions of Britain and Germany the fruits ac- 
quired by the total operations of a ſucceſsful 
campaign, and reanimated the expiring hope 
of a whole nation, by the glorious enterprize 
at Trenton. | | 


While the hoſtile forces, raſhly inflated 
with pride by a ſeries of uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſes, and fondly dreaming that a period 
would ſoon be put to their labors by the com- 


pletion of their conqueſts, had been purſuing 


the wretched remnants of a diſbanded army 
to the banks of the Delaware: General Put- 
nam was diligently employed in fortifying 
Philadelphia, the capture of which appeared 
indubitably to be their principal object. 

Here, by authority and example, he ſtrove to 
conciliate contending factions, and to excite 
the citizens to uncommon efforts in defence of 
every thing intereſting to Freemen. His 
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perſonal uc: was unparallelled. kin 


L ®#Orders with reſpect to en acci- 
dental fires, advancing the public wor 


Sy AS 
well as in regard to other important objects 


Vvere perfectly military and proper. But his 


health was, for a while, impaired by his un- 


relaxed exertions. 


Tux Commander in Chief, having i in ſpite 
of all obſtacles made good his retfeat over the 
Delaware, wrote to General Putnam (from 
his Camp above the Falls of Trenton, on the 
very day he recroſſed the river to ſurpriſe the 


As a ſpecimen the following is 1 : 


«<< GENERAL ORDERS. 
Head Quarters, Philadelphia, Dec. 14, 1556; 


* Colonel Griffin is appointed Adjutant General ts 
the troops in and abour this city. All Orders from the 
General, through him, either written or verbal, are to 
be ſtrictly attended te and punctually obeyed. 

In caſe of an alarm of fire, the city guards and p pa- 
troles are to ſuffer the inhabitants to paſs unmoleſted at 
any hour of the night; and the good people of Philadel- 
Phia are earneſtly requeſted and deſired to give every aſ- 
fiſtance in their power, with engines and buckets, to ex- 


tinguiſh the fire. And, as the Congreſs have ordered 


the City to be defended to the laſt extremity, the Gen- 
eral hopes that no perſon will refuſe to give every al- 


Aſtanee poſſible to complete the Fortifications that are to 


be erecled in and about the City. 
| IsRASL purx AM.“ 
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Heſſi ate 2 his ett 00 at ther re-. 
eſtabliſhment of that General's health, and in- 
forming that, if he had not himſelf been well. 
convinced before of the enemy's intention to 
poſſeſs themſelves of Philadelphia, as ſoon as. 
the froſt ſhould form ice ſtrong enough to 
tranſport them and their artillery acrols the 
Delaware,he had now obtained an intercepted' 
letter which placed the matter beyond a 
doubt. He added that, if the citizens of 
Philadelphia had apy regard for the town, not 
a moment's time was to be loſt until it ſhould 
be put in the beſt poſſible poſture of defence: 
but, leaſt that ſhould not be done, he directed 
the removal of all public Stores, except pro- 
viſions neceſſary for immediate uſe, to places 
of greater ſecurity. He queried whether, if 
a party of Militia could be ſent ſrom Phila- 
delphia to ſopport thoſe in the Jerſeys about 
Mount Holly, it would not ſerve io ſave them 
from ſubmiſſion ? At the ſame time, he fig-- 
nified (as his opinion) the expediency of ſend- 
ing an active and influential Officer to inſpi- 
rit the people, to encourage them to 151. na 
in arms, as well as to * thoſe already i 
arms from diſbanding; and concluded 50 
manifeſting a wiſh that Colonel Forman,, 
whom he deſired to ſee for this purpoſe, might; 
be employed on the ſervice. * 


Tux enemy had vainly as incautiouſly im- 


agined that to overrun was to conquer. They 
had even carried their preſumption on our 


extreme weakneſs and expected ſubmiſſion, 


ſo far as to attempt covering the country, 
through which they had marched, with an ex- 


tenſive chain of Cantonments. That link, 
which the poſt at Trenton ſ upplied, conſiſted of 
a Heſſian Brigade of Infantry, a Company of 
Chaſſeurs, 2 Squadron of Light -Dragoons 
and fix Field Pieces. At eight o'clock in 
the morning of the twenty- -fixth of Decem- 
ber, General Waſhington, with twenty-four 
hundred men, came upon them (after they 
Bad paraded) took one thouſand priſoners, 
and repaſſed the ſame day without loſs to his 
encampment. As ſoon as the troops were 

covered from their exceſſive fatigue, Gener- 
al Waſhington recroſſed a ſecond. time to 
Trenton. On the ſecond of January, Lord 
Cornwallis with the bulk of the Britiſh army 
advanced upon him, cannonaded his poſt, and 
offered him battle: bur, the two armies being 
ſeparated by the interpoſition of Trenton 
Creek, General Waſhington had 1t 1n his op- 
tion to decline an engagement ; which he did 
for the ſake of ſtriking the maſterly ſtroke 
that he then meditated. Having kindled 
frequent fires around his camp, poſted faithful 
men to keep them burning, and advanced 
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7 1 whoſe: fidelity, might. be .relied up- 
on, he decamped filently after dark, and , by 
a circuitous route, reached Princeton at 9 o 
clock the next morning. The noiſe of the 
firing, by whi hy he killed and captured be- 

tween. five —_ fi ix hundred of che Britiſh Bri 1 
gade in that town, was the: firſt notice Lord 
Cornwallis had of. this ſtolen march. Gene- 7 
ral Waſhington, the. project ſucceſsfully: : ae 
compliſhed, inſtantly filed off for the 1 moun- | 
tainous grounds of Morris Town... Mean 

while His Lordſhip, who arrived, by a forced 

march at Princeton, juſt as he had Jeff it, 
finding the Americans could not be: overta- 

ken, proceeded without halting to, Brunſwick. A 


Ox the fifth ol January: 1777, from! Puck: < | 
emin, General Waſhington diſp atched an ac-- 
count of this ſecond ſucceſs to 4 Put- 
nam and ordered him to move. immediately 
with all his troops to Croſſwix, for the pur- 
puſe of co- operating in recovering the Jerſeys: , 
an event which the preſent fortunate junc- 
ture (while the enemy were yet panic- -ſtruck) - 
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reſentment to attempt retaliation. His Ex- 
cellency farther adviſed him to give out his 
ſtrength to be twice as great as it was ; to for- 
ward on all the baggage and ſcattering men 
belonging to the Diviſion deſtined for Morris 
Town; to employ as many fpies as he ſhould 
think proper; to keep a number of horſemen, 
in the dreis of the country; going conſtantly 
backwards and forwards on the ſame ſecret 
ſervice ; and laſtly, if he ſhould diſcover any 


intention or motion of the enemy that could 


be depended upon and might be of conſe- 
quence, not to fail in conveying the intelli- 
ence as rapidly as poſſible by expreſs to 
Head Quarters. Major General Futnam 


was directed ſoon after to take poſt at Prince- 
ton; where he continued until the ſpring. 
He had never with im more than a few 


hundred troops, though he was only at fit- 
teen miles diſtance from the enemy's' ſtrong 
garriſon of Brunſwick. At one period froma 
ſudden diminution, occaſioned by the tardi- 
neſs of the militia, turning out to replace thoſe 
whoſe time of fervice was expired, he had 
fewer men for duty than he had miles of fron- 
tier to guard. Nor was the Commander in 


Chief in a more eligible ſituation. Ir is true, 
that, while he had ſcarcely the ſemblance of 


an army, under the ſpecious parade of a park 
of artillery and the impoſing appearance of 


( | 1 5 1 : ) | 
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his Head Quarters, eſtabliſhed at Morris 
Town, he kept up in the eyes of his country- 
men as well as in the opinion of his enemy, the 
appearance of no contemptible force. Fu- 
ture generations will find difficulty in conceiv- 
ing how a handful of new-levied Men and 

Militia, who were neceſſitated to be inocula- 
ted for the Small-Pox in the courſe of the 
winter, could be ſubdivided and poſted ſo 
advantageouſly, as, effectually to protect the 
inhabitants, confine the enemy, curtail their 
forage, and beat up their quarters, Wind 
juſtaining a lingle diſaſter. 


In the battle of Princeton C apt. McPherſon, 
of the 17th Britiſh Regiment, a very worthy 
Scotchman, was deſperately wounded in the 
lungs and left with the dead. Upon General 
Putnam s arrival there, he found him languiſn- 
ing in extreme diſtreſs, without a ſurgeon, 
without a ſingle accommodation, and with-, 
out a friend to ſolace the ſinking ſpirit in the 
gloomy hour of deagh. He viſited and im- 
mediately cauſed every poſſible comfort to be 
adminiſtered to him. Captain McPherſen, 
who contrary to alt appearances recovered, 
after having demonſtrated to General Putnam | 
the dignified ſenſe of obligations whichagen- 
erous mind wiſhes not to conceal, one day in 
familiar converſation demanded “ pray, Sir, 
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Jon was doubtful, he deſired that General 
Putnam would permit a friend in the Britiſh 


making mis Witt, General Putnam, whc 
had then only fifty men in his whole com- 
mand, was ſadly embarraſſed by the propgſi- 
tion. On the one hand, he was not content 
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c rican,” anſwered the latter. Not \Y.n 


« ed ont, replied the General. By G 
ce JI am forry for that, rejoined MePherſen 
did not think there couldbe ſo much good 
« neſs and generoſity in an American, r, in 


« deed in any body but a Scotchman.” 


=_— 


WIE the recovery of "= ER McPher 


army at Brunſwick to come and aſſiſt him in 


that a Britiſh Officer ſhould have an  oppor- 
tunity to ſpy out the weakneſs of his poſt on 
the other, it was ſcarcely in his nature to r. 
fuſe complying with a dictate of humanity, 
He luckily bethoughe himſelf of an expedi- 
ent, which he. haſtened to put 1n practice, 
A Flag of Truce was diſpatched with Captain 
McPherſon” s requeſt, but under an injunc; 
tion not to return with his friend until after 
dark. In the evening lights were placed in 
all the rooms, of the College, and in every, . 
part ment of the vacant Pon throughout 4k 
town. During the whole night, the, Ay 


* 


„ 
men, ſometimes all together and ſometimes] in 
ſmall detachments, were marched from differ- 
ent quarters by the houſe in which. McPherſon 
hy. Afterwards it was known, that the Officer 
who came on the viſit at his. return reported, 


that General Putnam's Army upon the moſt 
moderate calculation could not conſiſt of leſs 


than four or five thouſand men. 


Tr1s winter's campaign (for our troops 
conſtantly kept the field after regaining a 
footing in the Jerſeys) has never yet been 
faithfully and feelingly deſcribed. The ſud- 
den reſtoration of our cauſe from the very 
verge of ruin, was interwoven with ſuch a 
tiſſue of inſcrutable cauſes and extraordinary 
events, that, fearful of doing the ſubject 
greater injuſtice by à paſſing diſquiſition 
than a purpoſed ſilence, I leave it tothe lei- 
{ure of abler pens. The 1ll policy of the Bri- 
tiſn doubtleſs contributed to accelerate this 
event. For the manner, impolitic as inhu- 
man, in which they managed their tempora- 
ry conqueſts tended evidently to alienate the 
alfections of their adherents, to confirm the 
wavering in an oppoſite intereſt, to rouſe the 
ſupine into activity, to aſſerable the diſperſed 
to the Standard of America, and to infuſe a 
ſpirit of revolt into the minds of thoſe men, 
who had from neceſſity ſubmitted to their 
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power. Their conduct in warring with fire 
and ſword againſt the imbecility of youth? and 
the decrepitude of age; againſt the Arts, the 
Sciences, the curious inn and the ele. 
gant improvements in civilized life; againſt 
the melancholy Widow, the miſerable Or- 
phan, the peaceable profeſſor of humane Li. 
terature, and the ſacred Miniſter of the Go. 
pel, ſeemed to operate as powerfully, as i 
purpoſely intended to kindle the dorman 
ſpark of reſiſtance into an inextinguifſhable 


flame. If we add, to the black catalogue o 


provocations already enumerated, their inſati- 
able rapa-ity in plundering friends and foes 
indiſcriminately; their libidinous brutality! 

violating the chaſtity of the female ſex, theit 
more than Gothic rage in defacing private 
Writings, public Records, Libraries of learn- 
ing, Dwellings of individuals, Edifices for 
education and Tem ples of the Deity ; togeth- 
er with their inſufferable ferocity (unprece- 
dented indeed among civilized nations) in 
murdering on the field of battle the wounded 
while begging for mercy, in cauſing their pri- 
ſoners to famiſh with hunger and cold in 


Priſons and Priſon- Ships, and in carrying 
their malice beyond death itſelf by deny ing the 


decent rites of ſepulture to the dead, ve 


Hall not be aſtoniſhed that the Yeomanry in 


che two ) erſey s, When the firſt Simmer of 
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dope began to break in upon them, roſe as 
ne man, with the unalterable reſolution to 
periſn in the generous cauſe or expel their 
mercileſs invaders. 

A 


Tur principal Officers, ſtationed at a vari- 
ty of well-choſen and at ſome almoſt in- 
acceſſible poſitions, ſeemed all to be actuated 
by the ſame ſoul and only to vie with each 
other in giving proofs of vigilance, enter prize 
and valour. From what has been faid reſ- 
recting the ſcantineſs of our aggregate force, 
t will be concluded that the number of men, 
under the orders. of each, was indeed very 
mall. But the uncommon alertneſs of the 
troops who were inceſſantly hovering round 
the enemy in ſcouts, and the conſtant com- 
munication, they kept between the ſeveral 
tations moſt contiguous to each other (agreea- 

bly to the 4 Inſtructions of the General in 


The annexed private Orders to Lord Stirling will 

0 ew, in a laeonic and military manner, the ſyſtem of 

I- Nervice then purſued. | WT 

in © To Brigadier General Lord STIRLING.. 

« My Lok Db, 5 8 | 

vou are to repair to Baſkenridge and take upon 

ieh jou the command of the troops now there, and ſuch as 

e nay be ſent to your care. 

n © You are to endeavour, as much as poſſible, to har- 

f rſs and annoy the enemy by keeping ſcouting parties 
— (or as frequently as poflible) around their 

uarters, | | 


. 


Chief) together with their readineſs in giving 
and confidence of receiving ſuch reciprocal 
aid as the exigencies might require, ſerved to 
ſupply the defect of force. | 


Trrs manner of doing duty not only put 
our own poſts beyond the reach of ſudden 
inſult, and ſurprize; but ſo exceedingly har- 
ra ſſed and intimidated the enemy that foragers 
were ſeldom ſent out by them, and never ex- 
cept in very large parties. General Dickenſon, 
who commanded on General Putnam's left, 
diſcovered about the 20th of January, a forag- 
ing party conſiſting of about four hundred 
men, on the oppoſite ſide of the Mill-Stont, 


As you will be in the neighbourhood of Generals 
Dickenſon and Warner, I recommend it to you, to keep 
up a correſpondence with them, and endeavour to regu- 
late your parties by theirs ſo as to have ſome conſtantly 
Out. 

«« Uſe every means in your power to obtain intelli- 
gence from the enemy; which may poſſibly be better 
effected by engaging ſome of thoſe people who have ob- 
tained Protections to go in, under pretence of aſking ad- 
vice, than by any other means. 

4 You will alſo uſe every means in your power to ob- 
tain and communicate the earlieſt accounts of the ene- 
my's movements; and to aſſemble, in the ſpeedieſt 
manner poſlible, your troops either for offence or de- 
fence. : | 
Given at Head Quarters 

the fourth day of February 1777. 

Gio. WASHINGTON,” 
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two miles from Somerſet court-houſe. As 
the bridge was poſſeſſed and defended by 
three field pieces ſo that it could not be paſſed; 
General Dickenſon, at the head of four hundred 
militia, broke the ice, croſſed the river (where 
the water was about three feet deep) reſolute- 
y attacked and totally defeated the foragers. 
Upon their abandoning the convoy, a few 
"Nl priſoners, forty waggons, and more than a 
hundred draft horſes with a conſiderable booty 
of cattle and ſheep fell into his hands. 


2 — 9 


| Nox were our operations on General Put- 
nam's right flank leſs fortunate. Togive 
"MW countenance to the numerous friends of the 
Britiſh Government in the county of Mon- 
mouth, appears to have been a principal mo- 
tive with Sir William Howe for ſtretching 
the chain of his cantonments (by his own 
* confeſſion previouſly to his diſaſter) rather 


Extract of a letter from General Sir William Howe, 
to Lord George Germaine, dated New- Vork, De- 
cember 20, 1776. 


5 Having mentioned the fruitleſs attempt of Lord Corn- 
"WH vallis to find boats at Corryel's ferry to paſs the Dela- 
WY ware—he proceeds thus : 

«© The paſſage of the Delaware being thus rendered 


VS 


impracticable, his Lordſhip took poſt at Pennington, in 
which place and Trenton the two diviſions remained an- 
ih the tourteenth, when the weather having become too 
ſeyere to keep the field, and the winter cantonments be- 
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too far. After that chain became broken, 


as | have already related, by the blows at 
Trenton and Princeton, he was obliged to 
collect during the reſt of the winter the uſe- 
leſs remains in his barracks at Brunſwick. In 
the meantime General Putman was much more 
ſucceſsful in his attempt to protect our diſ- 
perſed and diſpirited friends in the ſame di- 
ſtrict; who, environed on every ſide bv enve- 

nomed adverſaries remained infeparably ri- 
vetted in affection to American Independence. 
He firſt detached Colonel Guerny and after- 
wards Major % Davis, with ſuch parties of 


ing arranged, the troops marched from both places to 
their reſpective ſtations. The chain, I own, is rather tos 
extenſive, but | was induced to occupy Burlington to co- 
ver the County of Monmouth, in which there are many 
loyal inhabitants; and truſting to the almolt general 
ſubmiſſion of the Country to the ſouthward of this chain, 
and to the ſtrength of the Corps placed in the advanced 
poſs, I conclude the troops will be in perfect ſecurity.” 


As there happened to be in my poſſeſſion a copy of 
one of his letters to thoſe Officers, 1t was thought worthy 
of inſertion here, in order to demonſtrate his ſatisfaction 


with their conduct: N 


© To Major John Davis, of the third Battalion of Cum- 
| 31 berland County Militia, 
I R, 


7 1 am much obliged to you for your activity, vigor 
and diligence ſince you have been under my command: 
you will, therefore, march your men to Philadelphia and 
there diſcharge them; returning into the ſtore all the 


/ 


5 


militia as could be ſpared, for their ſupport. 
Several ſkirmithes enſued in which our peo- 
ple had always the advantage. They took, at 
different times, many priſoners, horſes and 
waggons from foraging parties. In effect ſo 
well did they cover the country as to induce 
ſome of the moſt reſpectable inhabitants to 
declare, that the ſecurity of the perſons, as 
well as the ſalvation of the property of many 
friends to freedom,. was owing to the ſpirited 
exertions of theſe two detachments :. who at 
the ſame time that they reſcued the county: 
from the tyranny of Tories, afforded an op- 
portunity for the milicia to recover from their 
conſternation, to embody themſelves in war- 
like array. and to ſtand on their defence. 


Durins this period General Putnam hav- 
ing received unqueſtionable intelligence, that 
a party of Refugees in Britiſh. pay had taken 
poſt and were erecting a kind of Redoubt at 
Lawrence's Neck, ſent Colonel Nelſon with. 
one hundred and fifty militia to ſurprize them. 
That officer conducted with ſo much ſecrecy 
and deciſion as to take the whole priſoners. 


ammunition, arms and accoutrements, you received at: 
that place, 
I am, Sir, your humble Servant. 
e ISRAEL PUTNAM. 
Princeton Febraary 5th, 1777. | 


„ 


Theſe * Refugees commanded by Major 
Stockton, belonging to Skinner's Brigade 
and amounted to ſixty in number. 


- * 
— 


A sHORT＋ time after this event, Lord Corn- 
wallis ſent out another foraging party towards 
Bound-Brook. General Putnam, having 
received notice from his emiſſaries, detached 
Major Smith with a few Riflemen to annoy 
the party and followed himſelf with the reſt of 
his force. Before he could come up, Major 
Smith, who had formed an ambuſh, attacked 
the enemy, killed ſeveral horſes, took a few 
priſoners and ſixteen baggage- waggons, with- 
out ſuſtaining any injury. By ſuch opera- 
tions, our hero, in the courſe of the winter, 
captured nearly a thouſand priſoners, 
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Ix the latter part of February General 
Waſhington advifed General Putnam, that, in 


Extract of a Letter from General Putnam to the Coun- 
cil of Safety of Pennſylvania, dated at Princeton Fe- 
bruary 18th, 1777. | 
«© Yeſterday evening Colonel Nelſon, with a hundred 

« and fifty men, at Laurence's Neck, attacked ſixty 

«« men of Cortland Skinner's Brigade, commanded by 

« the enemy's RENOWNED Land PILOT Major Rich- 

* ard Stockton, routed them and took the whole priſon- 

«« ers—among them the Major, a Captain and three Su- 

„ balterns, with ſeventy ſtand of Arms. "Fifty of he 

«© Bedford Pennſylvania Riflemen behaved like vererant.“ 


% 


or 
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conſequence of a large acceffion of ſtrength 
from New-York to the Britiſh army at Brunſ- 

wick, it was to be apprehended they would 

ſoon make a forward movement towards the 
Delaware: in which caſe the latter was di- 
rected to croſs the river with his actual force, 
to aſſume the command of the Militia who 

might aſſeinble, to ſecure the boars on the 

weſt ſide of the Delaware and to facilitate the 

paſſage of the reſt of the army. But the ene-- 
my did not remove from their winter-quar- 
ters until the ſeaſon arrived when green for- 

age could be ſupplied. In the intermediate 

period, the correſpondence on the part of Gen- 

eral Putnam withthe Commander in Chief con- 
liſted principally of reports and enquiries con- 
cerning the treatment of ſome of the follow- 
ing deſcriptions of perſons :- either of thoſe 

who came within our. lines with flags and 

pretended flags, or who had taken protection 

from the enemy, or who had been reputed. 

diſaffected to our cauſe, or who were deſign- 

ed to be comprehended in the American Pro- 

clamation, which required that thoſe. who had 

taken protections ſhould give them to the 

neareſt American Officer, or go within the 

Britiſh lines. The letters of his Excellency- 
in return, generally adviſory, were indicative / 
of confidence and approbation. 
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Wu the Spring had now fo far advanc- 


ed that it was obvious the enemy would ſoon 


take the field; the Commander in Chief, at. 
ter deſiring General Putnam to give the offi- 
cer who was to relieve him at Princeton all 
the information neceſſary for the conduct of 
that poſt, appointed that General to the com- 


mand of a ſeparate Army in the Highlands 
of New-York. 


IT is ſcarcely decided, from any documents 
yet publiſhed, whether the prepoſterous plans 
proſecuted by the Britiſh Generals in the 
Campaign of 1777, were altogether the reſult 
of their Orders from home, or whether they 
partially originated from the contingences of 
the moment. The ſyſtem; which, at the 
time, tended to puzzle all human conjecture, 
when developed ſerved, alſo, to contraditt all 
reaſonable calculatibn. Certain it is the A- 
merican Commander in Chief was for a con- 
ſiderable time ſo perplexed with contradicto- 
ry appearances, that he knew not how to diſ- 
tribute his troops, with his uſual diſcern- 


ment, ſo as to oppoſe the enemy with equal. 


proſpect of ſucceis in different parts. The 
gathering tempeſts menaced the northern 
Frontiers, the poſts in the Highlands and the 
City of Philadelphia: but it was ſtill doubt- 


ful where the ſury of the ſtorm would fall. 


OY 
— 


1 


„ 


At one time Sir William Howe was forcing 
his way by land to Philadelphia, at another 
relinquiſhing the Jerſeys, at a third facing 
round to make a ſudden inroad, then embark- 
ing with all the forces that could be ſpared 
from New-York, and then putting out to ſea 
—at the very moment when General Bur- 
goyne had reduced Ticonderoga, and ſeem- 
ed to require a Co-operation in another quar= 
ter. N f 

On our ſide, we have ſeen that the old 
Continental Army expired with the 
1776: ſince which, invention had been 
tortured with expedients and zeal with ef- 
forts to levy another. For on the ſucceſs of 
the recruiting ſervice depended the ſalvation 
of the country. The ſucceſs was ſuch as not 
to puff us up to preſumption, or depreſs us. 
to deſpair. The army in the Jerſeys, - under 
the orders of the General in Chief, conſiſted - 
of all the troops raiſed ſouth of the Hudſon: 
that in the northern department, of the New- 
Hampſhire Brigade, two Brigades of Maſſa- 
chuſetts and the Brigade of New-York, to- 
gether. with ſome irregular Corps: and that 
in the Highlands of the remaining two Bri- 
gades of Maſſachuſetts, the Connecticut Line 
conſiſting two Brigades, the Brigade of 
Rhode-Ifland and one Regiment of New- 
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Tork. Upon hearing of the loſs of Ticon- 


deroga and the progreſs of the Britiſh tow- 


ards Albany,, General Waſhington ordered 
the northern army to be reinforced with. the 


two Brigades of Maffachuſetts then in the 


Highlands—and, upon finding the army un- 


der his immediate command outnumbered by 
that of Sir William Howe, which had by the 
circuitous route of the Cheſapeak invaded 


Pennſylvania, he alſo called from the High- 


lands one of the Connecticut Brigades and 
that of Rhode-Iſland to his own aſſiſtance. 


In the neighborhood of General Putnam 


there was no enemy capable of exciting a- 
larms. The army left at New-York ſeemed 
only deſigned for its defence. In it were 
ſeveral entire Corps, compoled of Tories who 
had flocked to the Britiſh ſtandard. There 
was, beſides, a band of lurking miſcreants, 
not properly enrolled, who ſtaid chiefly at Welt 
Cheſter: fiom whence they infeſted the Coun- 
try between the two armies, pillaged the cat- 
tle and carried off the peaceable inhabitants. 
It was an unworthy policy in Britith Generals 
to patronize Banditti. The Whig 1nhabit- 
ants on the edge of our lines and ſtill lower 
down, who had been plundered in a merci- 


leſs manner, delayed not to ſtrip the Tories 


in return. People, moſt nearly connected 
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and allied, frequently became moſt exaſpera- 
ted and inveterate in malice. Then the ties 
of tellowſhip were broken—then, friendſhip 
itſelf being ſoured to enmity, the mind readi- 
ly gave way to private revenge, uncontroul- 
ed retaliation and all the deforming paſſions 
that diſgrace humanity. Enormities, almoſt 
without a name, were perpetrated—at the 
deſcription of which, the boſom, not frozen 
to apathy, muſt glow with a mixture of pity 
and indignation. To prevent the predatory 
incurſions from below and to cover the Coun- 
ty of Weſt Cheſter, General Putnam detach- 
ed from his Head- Quarters, at Peeks-Kill, 
Meigs's Regiment, which in the courſe of the 
Campaign ſtruck ſeveral partizan ſtrokes and 
atchieved the objects for which it was ſent. 
He likewiſe took meaſures, without noiſe or 
oſtentation, to ſecure himſelf from being ſur- 
priſed and carried within the Britiſh lines by 
the Tories, who had formed a plan for the 
purpoſe. The information of this intended 
enterprize, conveyed to him through ſeveral 
channels, was corroborated by that obtained 
and tranſmitted by the Commander in Chief. 


IT was not wonderful that many of theſe 
Tories were able, undiſcovered, to penetrate 
far into the country and even to go with let- 
ters or meſſages from one Britiſh Army to an- 
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other. The inhabitants, who were well af. p: 
fected to the royal cauſe, afforded them every 
poſſible ſupport and their own knowledge oft 
the different routes gave them a farther facil- ec 
ity in performing their peregrinations. Some- 1 
times the molt active Loyaliſts (as the Tories 
wiſhed to denominate themſelves) who had 
gone into the Britiſh Potts and received pro- 
miſes of Commiſſions upon enliſting a certain 
number of Soldiers, came back again ſecretly Ill - 
with Recruiting Inſtructions. . Sometimes 
theſe and others who came from the enemy 
within the verge of our Camps, were detected 
and condemned to death-in conformity to the 
ulages of war. But the Britiſh Generals, who 
had' an unlimited ſupply of money at their 
command, were able to pay with io much li-. 
berality, that emiſſaries could always be found. 
Still, it is thought that the intelligence of 
the Sinerican Commanders, was, at leaſt, e- 
qually accurate; notwithitanding the pover- 
ty of their military cheſt and the in ability of 
rewarding mercenaty agents, for {ecret fer- 
vices, 1n proportion to their riſque and merit, WM !\ 
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A pERSO&NS by the name of Palmer, who n 
was a Lieutenant in the Tory new Levies, MW Þ 
was detected in the Camp at Peeks Kill. v 
Governor Tryon, who commanded the new Ib 
Levies, reclaimed him as a Britiſh Officer, re- t! 


(00 3 


preſented the heinous crime of condemning. 
man commiſſioned by his Majeſty and 
tireatened vengeance in caſe he ſhould be ex- 
ecuted. General Putnam wrote the foullow-. 


ng pithy reply. 


«I. 


« NATHAN PALMER, a Lieutenant in 
* your King's ſervice, was taken in my 
« Camp as a  Spy—he was tried as a Spy—he 
© was condemned as a Spy—and you may 
« reſt aſſured, Sir, he ſhall be hanged as a 
{c SPY 15 ; 
I have the honor to be, &c. 

IsRAEL PUTNAM.” 


His Excellency, Gov- 
ernor Tryon.” 


% P. 8. Afternoon. 
«© He is hanged.” 


A 
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IMPORTANT tranſactions ſoon occurred. 
Not long after the two Brigades had marched 
from Peeks Kill to Pennſylvania, a reinforce- 
ment arrived at New-York from Europe. Ap- 
pearances indicated that offenſive operations 
would follow. General Putnam, having 
been reduced in force to a ſingle Brigade in 
the field and a ſingle Reviment in garriſon. 


F 


at Fort Montgomery, repeatedly informed 
the Commander in Chief that the poſts com- 
mitted to his charge muſt in all probability be 
loft, in caſe an attempt ſhould be made upon 
them ; and that, circumitanced as he was, he 
could not be reſponſible for the conſeq ue n- 
ces. His ſituation was certainly to be lament- 
ed, but it was not in the power of the Com- 
mander in Chief to alter it: except by au- 
thoriſing him to call upon the Militia for aid 
an aid always precarious ; and often fo tar- 
dy, as when obtained to be of no utility. 


On the fifth of October, Sir Henry Clin- 
ton came up the North River with three thou- 
ſand men. After making many feints to 
miſlead the attention, he landed, the next 
morning, at Stoney Point and commenced 
his march over the mountains to Fort Mont- 
gomery. Governor Clinton, an active, reſo- 
lute and intelligent officer, who commanded 
the Garriſon, upon being appriſed of the 
movement, diſpatched a letter by expreſs to 
General Putnam for ſuccour. By the treach- 
ery of the meſſenger the letter miſcarried. 
_ General Putnam, aſtoniſhed at hearing no- 
thing reſpecting the enemy, rode, with Gen- 
ral Parſons and Colonel Root his Adjutant 
General, to reconnoitre them at Kings Ferry. 
In the mean time, at five o'clock in the after- 
— 


% 


noon, Sir Henry Clinton's columns, having 


furmounted the obſtacles and barriers of na- 
ture, deſcended from the Thunder- Hill, 
through thickets impaſſable but for light 


troops and * attacked the different redoubts. 


* The Author of theſe Memoirs, then Major of Bri- 
gade to the firſt Connecticut Brigade, was alone at 


Head-Quarters when the — began. He haſtened to 


Colonel Wyllys, the ſenier officer in camp and adviſed 
him to diſpatch all the men not on duty to Fort Mont- 
N without waiting for orders. About five hun- 

red men marched inſtantly under Colonel Meigs; and 
the author, with Doctor Beardſley, a Surgeon in the Bri- 
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gade, rode at full ſpeed through a bye-path, to let the 


garriſon know, that a reinforcement was on its march. 


Notwithſtanding all the haſte theſe officers made to and 
over the river, the Fort was ſo completely inveſted, on 
their arrival, that it was impoſſtble to enter. They went 
on board the new Frigate, which lay near the fortreſs, 
and had the qaisfortune to be idle, though not uncon- 
cerned, —— of the ſtorm. 


They ſaw the minuteſt 
actions diſtinctly when the works were carried. The 
Frigate, after receiving ſeveral platoons, flipped her 
cable and proceeded a little way up the river: but the 
wind' and tide becoming adverſe, the crew ſet her on 
fire, to prevent her falling into the hands of the enemy; 
whoſe ſhips were approaching.—The louring darkneſs 
of the night, the profound ſtillneſs that reigned, the in- 
terrupted flaſhes.of the flames that illuminated the wa- 
ters, the long ſhadows. of the cliffs that now and then 
were ſeen, the exploſion of the cannon which were left 
loaded in the ſhip, and the reverberating echo which re- 
ſounded, at intervals, between the ſtupendous m»untains 
on both ſides of the river, compoſed an awful night piece, 
for perſons prepared (by the preceding icenc} te con- 
template ſubjeQs of horrid {| * | 
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The garriſon, inſpired by the conduct of their 
leaders, defended the works with diſtingutſh- 
ed valor. But, as the poſt had been deſign- 
ed principally to prevent the paſſing of ſhips 
and as an aſſault in rear had not been expect- 
ed, the works on the land fide were incom- 
plete and untenable. In the duſk of twilight 
the Britiſh entered with their bayonets fixed. 
Their loſs was inconſiderable. Nor was that 
of the garriſon great. Governor Clinton, his 
brother General James Clinton, Colonel Du- 


bois, and moſt of the officers and men effect- 


ed their efcape under cover of the thick ſmoke 
and darkneſs that ſuddenly prevailed. The 
capture of this fort by Sir Henry Clinton, 
together with che conſequent removal of the 
chains andbooms that obſtructed the naviga- 
tion, opened a paſſage to Albany and ſeem- 
ed to favor a junction of his force with that 
of General Burgoyne. But the latter having 
been compelled to capitulate a few days after 
this event, and great numbers of Militia hav- 
ing arrived from New-England, the ſucceſsful 
army returned to New-Y ork—y et not before 
a detachment from it, under the Orders of 
General Vaughan, had burnt the defenceleſs 
town of Eſopus, and ſeveral ſcattering build- 
ings on the banks of the river. 


NoTwITHSTANDING the army in the High- 


by _Oo= W Bad 
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lands had been ſo much weakened (for the 
ſake of ſtrengthening the armies in other 
quarters) as to have "occaſioned the loſs. of 
Fort Montgomery, yet that loſs was product- 
ive of no conſequences. Our main army in 
Pennſylvania, after having contended with 
ſuperior force in two indeciſive battles, ſtill 
held the enemy in check. While the ſplendid 
ſucceſs, which attended our arms at the 
Northward, gave a more favorable aſpect to 
the American affairs, at the cloſe of this cam- 
paign, than they had ever before aſſumed. 


Wu the enemy fell back to New-York 
by water, we followed them a part of the way 
by land. Colonel Meigs, with a detach- 
ment from the ſeveral Regiments in General 
Parſons's Brigade, having made a forced 
march from Crompond to Weſt-Cheſter, ſur- 
priſed and broke up for a time the band of 
freebooters: of whom he brought off fifty, 
together with many Cattle and Horſes which 
they had recently ſtolen. 


Soon after this enterprize, . General Put- 
nam advanced towards the Britiſh lines. As 
he had received intelligence that ſmall bo- 
dies of the enemy were out with orders from 
Governor Tryon to burn Wright's Mills, he 
prevented it by detaching three parties of one 


a 


hundred men in each. One of theſe parties 
fell in with and captured thirty-five ; and a- 
nother forty of the New Levies. But as he 
could not prevent a third hoftile party from 
burning the houſe of Mr. Van Taſſel, a no- 
ted Whig and a Committee man, who Was 
forced to go along with them, naked and 
barefoot, on the icy ground, in a freezing 
night: he, for the profeſſed purpoſe of retal- 
1ation, ſent Captain Buchanan, in a Whale- 
boat, ro burn the houſe of General Oliver 
Delancey on York Iſland. Buchanan effected 
his object, and by this expedition put a peri- 
od for the preſent to that wnmeaning and wan- 
ton ſpecies of deſtruction. 


Warts General Putnam quartered at New 
Roche], a ſcouting party which had been 
ſent to Welt Farms, below Weft-Cheſter, 
furrounded the houſe in which Colonel James 
Delancey lodged, and, notwithſtanding he 
+ crept under the bed the better to be conceal- 
ed, brought him to Head-Quarters before 
morning. This Officer was exchanged by 
the Britiſh General without delay, and plac- 
ed at the head of the Cow-Boys, a licentious 
Corps of irregulars, who, in the ſequel, com- 
mitted unheard- of depredations and exceſſes. 


Ir was diſtreſſing to ſee ſo beautiful a part 
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of the country ſo barbarouſly waſted; ' and, 
often to witneſs ſome. peculiar ſcene of female. 
miſery. . For.moſt of the female inhabitants 
had been obliged to fly within the lines poſ- 
ſeſſed by one army or the other. Near our 
quarters was an affecting inſtance of human 
viciſſitude. Mr. William Sutton of Maro- 
neck, an inoffenſive man, a merchant by pro- 
feſſion, who lived in a decent faſhion and 
whoſe family had as happy proſpects as almoſt 
any in the country, upon ſome imputation of 
Toryiſm went to the enemy. His wite, op- 
preſſed with grief in her diſagreeable ſtate of 
dereliction, did not long ſur vive. Betley. 
Sutton, their eldeſt daughter, was a modeſt 
and lovely young woman, of about fifteen 
years old, when at the death of her mother, 
the care of five or ſix younger children de- - 
volyed upon her. She was diſcreet and pro- 
vident beyond her years. But when we ſaw. 
her, ſhe.looked to be feeble in health—brok- 
en in ſpirit—wan, melancholy, and dejected. 
She ſaid © that their laſt cow, which furniſhed - 
© milk for the children, had lately been tak- 
«© en away—that they. had frequently been 
c plundered of their wearing apparel and fur- 

6 niture, ſhe believed, by both parties that 
* they had lit le more to loſe and that ſhe 
© knew not whrre to procure bread for the 


« dear iiitle ones, who had no father to pro- 
| P 2 wal 
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te vide for them“ -. mother—ſhe was going 
to have ſaid—but a torrent of tears choaked 
articulation. In coming to that part of the 
country, again, after fome campaigns had e- 
lapfed, I found the habitation deſolate and 
the garden overgrown with weeds. Upon 
enquiry I learnt, that, as ſoon as we left the 
place, ſome rufftans broke into the houſe, 
while ſhe lay in bed, in the latter part of the 
night: and that, having been terrified by their 
rudeneſs, ſhe ran half- naked into a neighboring 
ſwamp, where ſhe continued until the morn- 
ing there the poor girl caught a violent 
cold, which ended in a conſumption. It fi- 
niſhed a life without a ſpot and a career of 
ſufferings commenced and continued nen 
a fault. 


SicnTs of wretchedneſs always touched 
with commiſeration the feelings of General 
Putnam and prompted his generous foul to 
ſuccour the afflicted. But the indulgence, 
which he ſhewed (whenever it did not militate 
agenſt his duty) towards the deſerted and 
ſuffering families of the Tories in the State of 
New-York, was the cauſe of his becoming 
unpopular with no inconſiderable claſs of peo- 
ple in that State. On the other fide, he had 
conceived an unconquerable averſion to ma- 
ny of the perſoas, who were entruſted with the 


„ 
diſpoſal of * property, dent he . 
ed them to have been guilty of peculations 
and other infamous practices. But, although 
the enmity between him and the Sequeſtra- 
tors was acrimonious as mutual; yet he lived 


in habits of amity with the moſt reſpectable 
characters in public departments as well as in 


pri vate life. 


His character was alſo reſpected by hls en- 
emy. He had been acquainted with many 
of the principal Officers in a former war. As 
flags frequently paſſed between the out- poſts, 
during his continuance cz. the lines, it was a 
common practice to forward N ews-Papers'by 
them; and as thoſe printed by Rivington, 
the Royal Printer in New-York, were infa- 
mous for the falſchoods with which they a- 
bounded, General Putnam once fent a Pack- 
et to his old friend General Robertſon with 
this Billet: * Major General Putnam pre- 
* ſents his Compliments to Major General 
© Robertſon and ſends him ſome American 
% News- Papers for his peruſal—when Gen- 
« eral Robertſon ſhall have done with them, 
© it isrequeſted they be given to Rivingron, | 
« 1n order that he may print ſome truth.” 


LArz in e year we leſt the lines and re- 
paired to the Highlands. For vpon the loſs 
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of fort Montgomery, the Commander in 
Cheif determined to build another fortifica- 
tion for the defence of the river. His Ex- 
celleney, accordingly, wrote to General. Put- 
man to fix upon the ſpot. After reconnoi- 
tering all the different places propoſed, and re- 
volving | in his own mind their relative advan- 
tages for offence on the water and defence on 
the land, he fixed upon WEST PoinT. It is 
no vulgar praiſe to ſay, that to him belongs 
the glory of having choſen this rock of our 
military ſalvation. The poſition for water 
batteries, which might ſweep the channel 
where the river for Fed a right angle, made 
it the moſt proper of any for commanding 
the navigation; while the rocky ridges, that 
roſe in awful ſublimity behind each other, 
rendered it impregnable, and even incapable 
of being inveſted by leſs than twenty thou- 
ſand men. The Britiſh, who conſidered this 
poſt as aſort of American Gibraltar, never 


attempted it but by the treachery of an A- 


merican officer. All the world knows that 
this project failed and that Weſt Point, con- 
tinues to be the receptacle of every thing va- 
Iuable in military preparations to the pre- 
ſent day. 


Ix the month of January 1778, when a 
ſnow two feet dec p lay on the earth, General 
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Parſons's Brigade went to Weſt Point and 
broke ground. Want of covering for the 
troops, together with want of tools and mate- 
rials for the works, made the proſpect truly 
gloomy and diſcouraging. It was neceſſary 
that means ſhould be found, though our cur- 
rency was depreciated and our treaſury ex- 
hauſted. The eſtimates and requiſitions of 
Colonel la Radtere, the Engineer who laid out 
the works, altogether diſproportioned to our 
circumſtances, ſerved only to put us in mind 
of our poverty, and, as it were, to ſatirize our 
reſources, His petulant behaviour and unac- 
commodating diſpoſition added further em- 
barraſsments. It was then that the patriotiſm 
of Governor Clinton ſhone in full luſtre. His 
exertions to furniſh ſupplies can never be too 
much commended. His influence, ariſing 
from his popularity, was unlimited: yet he 
heſitated not to put all his popularity at riſque, 
whenever the federal intereſts demanded. 
Notwithſtanding the impediments that op- 
poſed our progreſs, with his aid before the 
opening of the campaign, the works were in 
great forwardneſs. 


AccoRDinG to a reſolution of Congreſs, an 
enquiry was to be made into the cauſes of mil- 
itary diſaſters. Major General McDougall, 
Brigadier General Huntington and Colonel 
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Wiggleſworth compoſed the Court of En- 
quiry on the loſs of fort Montgomery. Up- 


on full knowledge and mature deliberation | 


of facts on the ſpot, they reported the loſs. to 
have been occaſioned by want of men and 
not by any fault in the Commanders. 


GENERAL Putnam, who during the inveſ- 
tigation, was relieved from duty, as ſoon as 
Congreſs had approved the Report, took 
command of the right Wing of the Grand 
Army, under the Orders of the General in 
Chief. This was juſt after the Battle of 
Monmouth, when the three armies which had, 
laſt year, acted ſeparately, joined at the White 
Plains. Our effective force, in one camp 
was at no other time ſo reſpectable as at 
this juncture. The army conſiſted of 
ſixty regular Regiments of foot formed into 
fifteen Brigades, four Battalions of Artillery, 
four Regiments of Horſe and ſeveral Corps 


of State Troops. But as the enemy kept 


cloſe within their Lines on York-Iſtand, no- 
thing could be attempted. Towards the end 
of Autumn, we broke up the Camp, and 
went firſt to Frederickſburg, and thence. to 
winter quarters. 


Iv order to cover the Country adjoining to 


the Sound and to ſopport the garriſon. of Wef 
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Point, in caſe of an attack, Major General 
Putnam was ſtationed for the winter at Read- 
ing in Connecticut. He had under his Or- 
ders the Brigade of New-Hampſhire, the twe 
Brigades of Connecticut, the Corps of Infan- 
try commanded by.Hazen and that of Cayat- 


ry by Sheldon. 


Tx troops, . been badly. fed, bad- 
ly cloathed and worſe paid, by brooding over 
their grievances in the leiſure and inactivity 
of winter quarters began to think them in- 
tolerable. The Connecticut Brigades form- 
ed the deſign of marching to Hartford, where 
the General Aſſembly was then in Seſſion, 
and of demanding redreſs at the point of the 
Bayonet. Word having been 
General Putnam that the ſecond Brigad 
under arms for this purpoſe, he motimted his 
horſe, galloped to the Cantonment and thus 
addreſſed them: © My brave lads, whither 
| © are you going? Do you intend to deſert 
« your Officers and to invite the enemy to 
« follow you into the country? Whole cauſe 
have you been fighting and ſuffering ſo 
« long in, is it not your own? Have you no 
* property, no parents, wives or -.hildren.? 
© You have behaved like men ſo far—all the 
« world is full of your praiſes—and poſterity 
e will ſtand aſtoniſhed at your deeds: but 
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* not if you ſpoil all at laſt. Don't you con- 


4 ſider how much the country is diſtreſſed by | 


« the war, and that your officers have not 


e been any better paid than yourſelves ? But 


we all expect better times and that the 
Country will do us ample juſtice. Let us 
e all ſtand by one another then and fight it 
ce out like brave Soldiers. Think what a 
c ſhame it would be for Connecticut- men to 
« run away from their Officers.” After the 
ſeveral Regiments had received the General 
as he rode along the line with drums beating 
and preſented arms; the Sergeants, who had 
then the command, brought the men o an 
Order, in which poſition they continued while 
he was ſpeaking. When he had done, he di- 
rected the acting Major of Brigade to give the 
word for them to ſhoulder, march to their 
Regimental parades and lodge arms. All 
which they executed with promtitude and ap- 
rent good humour. One Soldier only, 
who had been the moſt active, was confined in 
the quarter- guard: from whence, at night, 
he attempted to make his eſcape. But the 
centinel, who had allo been in the mutiny, 
ſhot him dead on the ſpot, and thus the affair 
ſubſided. | | 


ABovurT the middle of winter, while Gen- 
eral Putnam was on a viſit to his out- poſt 
; 3 3 
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at Horſe-Neck, he found Governor Tryon 
advancing upon that town with a corps of fif- 
teen hundred men—to oppoſe theſe, General 
Putnam had only a Picket of one hundred and 
fifty men and two iron field pieces without 
horſes or drag-ropes. He, however, planted 
his cannon on the high ground by the meet- 
ing-houſe, and retarded their approach by 
firing ſeveral times, until, perceiving the 
horſe (ſupported by the infantry) about to 
charge, he ordered the picket to provide for 
their ſafety. by retiring to a ſwamp inacceſſi- 
ble to horſe; and ſecured his own by plung- 
ing down che Reep precipice at the church up- 
on a full trot. This precipice is ſo ſteep, 
where he deſcended, as to have artificial ſtairs 
compoſed of nearly one hundred ſtone-ſteps 
for the accommodation of foot paſſengers, 
There the Dragoons, who were but a ſwords' 
length from him, ſtopped ſhort. For the de- 
clivity was ſo abrupt that they ventured not 
to follow: and, before they could gain the 
valley by going round the brow of the hill in 
je the ordinary road, he was far enough beyond 
7, their reach. He continued his route unmo- 
ir leſted to Stamford, from whence, having 
ſtrengthened his picket by the junction of 
ſome. militia, he came back again, and in 
turn, purſued Governor Tryon in his retreat. 
t As he rode down the precipice, one ball, of 
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the many fired at him, went through his bea. 
ver. But Governor Tryon, by way of com- 
penſation for ſpoiling his hat, ſent him ſoon 
afterwards, as a Ons, a complete ſuit of | 
Cloaths. 


In the Campaign of 1779, which termina- | 
ted the career of General Putnam's ſervices, 
he commanded the Maryland line poſted at 
Butter-milk falls, about two miles below 
Weſt Point. He was happy in poſſeſſing the 
friendſhip of the officers of that Line and in 
living on terms of hoſpitality with them. 
Indeed there was no family in the army that 
lived better than his own. The General, his 
fecond ſon Major Daniel Putnam, and the 
writer of theſe Memoirs compoſed that fami- 
ly. This campaign, principally ſpent in 
ſtrengthening the works of Weſt Point, was 
only ſignaliſed for the ſtorm of Stoney- Point 
by the Light Infantry under the conduct of 
General Wayne, and the ſurpriſe of the poſt of 
Powles Hook by the Corps under the com- 
mand of Colonel Henry Lee. When the 
army quitted the field and marched to Mor- 
ris Town into winter quarters, General Put- 
nam's family went into Connecticut for a few 
weeks. In December, the General began his 
journey to Morris Town. Upon the road 
between Pomfret and Hartford he felt an un- 
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uſual torpor flowly pervading his right hand and 
foot. This heavineſs crept gradually on, and 
untill it had deprived him of the uſe of his 
limbs on that ſide, in a conſiderable degree, 
before he reached the houſe of his friend Co- 
lonel Wadſworth. Still he was unwilling: 
to conſider his diſorder of the paralytic kind 
and endeavoured to ſhake it off by exertion.. 
Having found that impoſſible, a temporary 
dejection, diſguiſed however under a veil of 
aſſumed chearfulneſs, ſucceeded. Butreaſon, 
philoſophy, and religion ſoon reconciled bim 
to is fate. In that ſituation he has conſtant- 
ly remained, favored with ſuch a portion of 
bodily activity as enables him to walk and 
to ride moderately ; and retaining unimpaired 
his reliſh for enjoyment, his love of pleaſan- 
try, his ſtrength of memory and all the facul- 
ties of his mind. As a proof that the pow- 
ers of memory are not weakened, it ought to 
be obſerved, that he has lately repeated from 
recollection all the adventures of his life, 
which are here recorded, and which had for- 
merly been communicated to the compiler in 
detached converſations. 


In patient yet fearleſs expectation of the ap- 
proach of THE KING OT TERRORS, whom he 
hath full often faced in the field of blood, the 


Chriſtian hero now enjoys in domeſtic retire- 


os 


ment the fruit of his early induſtry. Ha- 
ving in youth provided a competent ſubſiſtence 
for old age, he was ſecured from the danger 
of penury and diſtreſs, to which, ſo many Of- 
ficers and Soldiers worn out in the public ſer- 
vice have been reduced. To illuſtrate his 
merits the more fully, this Eſſay will be con- 
cluded with a copy of the laſt letter written 
to him, by General Waſhington, in his mili- 
tary character. 


Head-Quarters, 2d June, 178 3. 
© Dear SIR, 


ce Your favor of the 20th of May I receiv- 
te ea with much plealure. For I can aſſure 
you that among the many worthy and me- 
ce ritorious Officers, with whom I have had 
«© the happineſs to be connected in ſervice 
« through the courſe of this war, and from 
cc whofe cheerful afliſtance in the various and 
ce trying viciflitudes of a complicated conteſt, 
« the name of a PUTNAM is not forgotten: nor 
« will be, but with that ſtroke of time which 
« ſhall obliterate from my mind the remem- 
e brance of all thoſe toils and fatigues, 
© through which we have ſtruggled for the 
*. preſervation and eſtabliſhment of the 
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6Rigbts, Liberties and Independence 'of our. 
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Countiy. 


« Your congratulations: on the happy 


proſpects of Peace and Independent ſecu- 


rity, with their attendant: bleſſings to the 
UNITED STATES, I receive with great ſa- 
tisfaction; and heg that you will accept a 
return of my gratulations to you on this 
auſpicious event—an event, in which, 
great as it is in itſelf and glorious as it 
will probably be in its conſequences, you 
have a right to participate largely, from 
the diſtinguiſhed part you have contribu- 


ted towards its attainment. ä 


« But while I contemplate the greatneſs 
of the object for which we have contended, 


and felicitate you on the happy iſſue of our 


toils and labours, which have terminated 
with ſuch general ſatisfaction; I lament : 
that you ſhould feel the ungrateful returns 


-of a Country, in whoſe ſervice you have 


exhauſted your bodily ſtrength and expen- - 
ded the vigour of a youthful conſticuition. 
I wiſh however, that your expectations of 
returning liberality may be verified. 1 
have a hope they may :—bur ſhould they 
not, your caſe will not be a ſingular one. In- 


" gratituds has been experienced in all. ages, 
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and REPUBLIcs in particular, have ever 
been famed for the exerciſe of that unnatural 
and SOR DID VICE, 


« THE SECRETARY AT WAR, who is now 


here, informs me that you have ever been 


conſidered as entitled to full pay, ſince 
your abſence from the field; and that you 
will ſtill be conſidered in that light untill 
the cloſe of the war : at which period you 
w1ll be equally entitled to the ſame emolu- 
ments of half-pay or commutation, as other 
officers of your rank. The ſame opinion 
is alſo. given by the Pay Maſter General, 
who is now with the army, impowered by 
Mr. Morris for the ſettlement of all their 
accounts, and who will attend to your's 
whenever you ſhall think proper to fend 
on for the purpoſe ; which it will proba- 


| bly be beſt for you to do in a ſhort time. 


c I ANTICIPATE, with pleaſure, the day 
(and that I truſt hot far off) when I ſhall 
quit the buſy ſcenes of a military employ- 
ment, and retire to the more tranquil walks 
of domeſtic life. In that, or whatever other 
ſituation Providence may, diſpoſe of my 
future days, THE REMEMBRANCE OF THE 
MANY FRIENDSHIPS AND CONNECTIONS | 
HAVE HAD THE HAPPINESS TO CONTRACT 
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WITH THE GENTLEMEN OF THE ARMY, 

WILL BE ONE OF MY MOST GRATEFUL RE- 
« FLECTIONS. Under this contemplation, and 
« impreſſed with the ſentiments of benevolence 

« and regard, 1 commend you, my dear Sir, my. 
« other friends, and, with them, the intereſts 
% and happineſs of our dear Country to the 


© KEEPING AND PROTECTION OF ALMIGHTY 
« G00.” 


cc 


I have the honor to be, &c. 
GEORGE V ASHINGTON.. 


To the Honorable 
Major General Putnam. 
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